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MICE OR MEN 


HE tiny, mice-like creatures known as 

lemmings recently “made” the front-page 

of a large metropolitan daily, sharing the 
headlines with the Korean war, a feature article 
on vandalism by some of Boston’s youth, and the 
“Red Probe “To Protect’ Education.” According 
to the story, which carried the heading “Millions 
Die: Who-Dun-It?” Robert L. Edmonds of 
Brandeis University and J. Lockwood Chamber- 
lin of the Harvard Museum of Comparative 
Zoology will shortly lead an expedition to Rich- 
mond Gulf, an eastern extension of Hudson Bay, 
to do some exploring in the interest of science. 
One of the subjects they propose to investigate is 
the behavior of lemmings, which, for some as 
yet mysterious reason, suddenly go “into a state 
of shock and die,” not singly or in mere twos or 
threes, but by the thousands upon thousands. 
“The idea of a disease killing them off seems to 
have been pretty well ruled out,” Dr. Edmonds 
is reported to have said. “It seems to be a glandu- 
lar disturbance that does it.” 

We wish Messrs. Chamberlin and Edmonds 
well as they set forth to the Arctic in search of 
an explanation for the age-old problem of the 
suicidal behavior of the lemmings. And while 
they are gone, perhaps some of their fellows may 
be encouraged to redouble their efforts to explain 
the even stranger behavior of those Americans, 
some in high places, who seem determined to 
destroy that in our national life which is more 
precious than food and drink and raiment. The 
will to live is so strong among all living creatures 
that suicide, in any form, but particularly mass 
suicide, is always alarming. The lemmings ap- 
parently go all the way. Man, it seems, is often 
more refined, contenting himself with destroying 
those qualities of the mind and spirit that dis- 
tinguish him from the lower forms of life and 
give him dignity and stature as an individual. 

This is a gloomy subject, to be sure, and it 
becomes much gloomier when we turn to Judge 
Learned Hand’s warning, couched in what The 


New Yorker called “the most haunting sentence 
in 1952.” “I believe,” Judge Hand warned, “that 
that community is already in the process of dis- 
solution where each man begins to eye his neigh- 
bor as a possible enemy, where non-conformity 
with the accepted creed, political as well as re- 
ligious, is a mark of disaffection; where denuncia- 
tion without specification or backing, takes the 
place of evidence, where orthodoxy chokes free- 
dom of dissent; where faith in the eventual 
supremacy of reason has become so timid that 
we dare not enter our convictions in the open 
lists to win or lose.” 


HE response to a recent editorial, in which 

we expressed the opinion that it was high 
time educators spoke up and made themselves 
heard in defense of the free, inquiring mind, 
reminds us that a lot of teachers at all grade 
levels share Judge Hand’s concern about our 
present lemming-like conduct. There was, how- 
ever, one disturbing note in the letters that 
reached us. It’s all well and good to raise the 
standards and blow the bugles, one writer said 
in effect, but when and how do we begin to fight 
the battle? 

The point he makes should be made. It looks 
as though we need a shot of adrenalin in our 
glands to pull us out of the state of shock in 
which too many of us are now resting. As a 
starter, why not let Social Education publish re- 
ports from those communities—and there is a 
goodly number of them—in which the citizens 
have developed workable plans for dealing in- 
telligently with communism and other trouble- 
some issues. 

Send us the reports. We'll publish them. Maybe 
they will inspire other public-minded citizens to 
get out and do something in and for their com- 
munities. Perhaps by the time the scientists re- 
turn from the Arctic neither the lemmings nor 
“Red Probes “To Protect’ Education” will be 
headline news. And that will be news! 
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Old Wine in New Bottles 


.Roy W. Hatch 








HEN Epicurus, the Greek Philoso- 

pher, was a lad of about twelve years 

of age, his teacher told him that the 
world was created out of Chaos. “Yes,” replied 
Epicurus, “but who created Chaos?” “Only a 
philosopher,” said his teacher, “can give you the 
answer to that.” Right then and there Epicurus 
decided that he would be a philosopher. 

Like old Epicurus, I would use the philosophic 
rather than the scientific approach in my attempt 
to bring some form and semblance out of the 
chaos we now find ourselves in in the curriculum 
of the secondary school. For, to quote the words 
of a great scientist, Professor Millikan, “Man- 
kind’s fundamental beliefs about the universe 
and his place in it must in the end motivate all 
his activities and all his conduct.” 


‘THREE SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT 


HERE are, as I see it, three schools of 
frond among our educational leaders in 
regard to “the universe and our place in it.” Each 
school has its advocates and in the last few years 
we have been bombarded literally left and right 
with their respective points of view. 

‘The advocates of the more progressive of these 
schools make the assumption that a vitally new 
and different social order is demanded for a new 
age. If we ask them for the basis on which they 
determine the criteria for their new social order 
they tell us that they deduce it from the writings 
of the leaders in the social field. Should we then 
be so bold as to further inquire whether or not 
all these experts agree on what should constitute 
their new social order, there comes a somewhat 








Roy W. Hatch hardly needs an introduction to the 
readers of Social Education, but we suspect that some 
of his friends need to be brought up to date about 
his recent activities. Since his retirement as head of 
the Social Studies Department of Montclair (N.J.) 
State Teachers College, he has traveled widely, in- 
cluding trips to New Zealand, Scotland, England, and 
Central America. At the time we go to press, he can 
be reached at 462 Garfield Street, Pullman, Washing- 
ton. 








awkward pause. Frequently we find these very 
leaders in radical disagreement with one another. 
All this leaves us somewhat dubious about any 
social order that is so uncertain as to its objec- 
tives and desirable outcomes. 

If we now turn from the left to the right wing, 
to see what the conservative school has to offer, 
we get quite a different picture. This school feels 
that its job is to teach the established order, the 
Status quo. Their function is not to determine 
the new and uncertain, but to maintain the old 
and tried. The members of this group are follow- 
ers. They conserve what their leaders in political 
and social action have already determined to be 
the course the people should follow. Theirs not 
to reason why; theirs but to maintain or die. 


HERE is another school, however, that takes 

a middle ground between the conservative 
and the radical. It does so, however, from no 
spirit of compromise, for it has read history. It or- 
ganizes its whole program and procedure around 
the central concept that as far as the “Universe is 
concerned and man’s place in it,” the one sure 
thing is change. No social order is static. This 
schoo] takes its position in the present, looking 
back, to be sure, to a past that has taught it many 
a wise lesson, but also looking forward to a fu- 
ture, which, although uncertain and indefinite, 
is full of promise and confusion, of anxiety and 
hope. No generation liveth unto itself alone. We 
are all generations holding hands down the long 
avenue of time. But no generation can lay down 
the exact blueprint for the oncoming group and 
say: “These are the specifications which you 
must follow.” For, I repeat, the one sure thing 
is change, and change today has on its seven- 
league boots. It is on this proposition that I for 
one take my stand in building, not the New 
Social Order, but a New Social Order. So much 
for philosophy, now for pedagogy. 


THE CurRRICULUM 


HAT desirable outcomes as against other 
desirable outcomes are the wisest guides 
to follow in building our secondary school cur- 
riculum? Now, I do not dare to assume that I 
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am the Moses to lead us forth from the desert of 
our curriculum confusion. But I would like to 
play the role of Aaron, and point out that our 
greatest leader in educational philosophy, John 
Dewey, has used an expression in his book, 
Democracy and Education, that I would like to 
submit as a possible guiding beacon through the 
sea of our difficulties. In speaking of the validity 
of certain subject-matter fields he writes: “It is 
their interdependence, that affords . . . the justifi- 
cation of their use in the curriculum. When one 
is divorced from the other, the information of 
either fails to develop into living social experi- 
ence.” There, I submit, is your core—life itself— 
“Living Social Experience.” 

Hitching our wagon to this core, where does 
it lead us? It leads us first and naturally, it 
seems to me, to a closer examination of the past. 
And what does that show us in this connection? 
And here I would like to quote what seems to 
me a rather profound observation, from one who 
has, at least, the detached viewpoint, Dr. Clark, 
a former Director of the Institute of Education 
in England: 

“America has gotten along thus far with a kind of blind 
and merely organic expansion. Increasing population, new- 
ly discovered resources, and new processes of manufactur- 
ing have submerged rather than solved the problems of 
the past. You just grew. Your schools during that period 
were concerned with providing entrepreneurs and _ tech- 
nicians. Now America faces the problems that cannot be 
solved by further expansion. Progress now is dependent 
upon better internal coordination. It reminds one of the 
point in biological evolution when the better integrated 
organisms began to win out over the great clumsy and 
stupid beasts. From now on your schools will have to be 
more concerned with studying social organization and so- 
cial progress. The center of emphasis in American life 
is shifting from the conquest of new areas to the better 
integration and coordination of what you already have. 
The social sciences will, therefore, have to be the center 
of your curriculum.” 


IRST, note the term “Social Sciences.”” We 

know all too well that the social studies are 
not scientific in their approach or analysis. Yet 
today, surely, “living social experience” has its 
scientific implications. Let us examine some of 
these implications. Pause with me for a moment 
to observe Rodin’s famous statue, ““The Thinker.” 
We note first the great bulk of this primitive 
ancestor of ours, bowed in thought, chin on 
hand, lost to the world about him. As we con- 
tinue to gaze, we catch a fellow feeling for this 
brute, and are ourselves stirred with a very in- 
tense recognition of his problem. The inert figure 
seems surcharged with strain. We find ourselves 
almost impelled to help him find his answer. 


What is he thinking about? “Yesterday, I killed 
him. I mashed in his head with my fist of stone. 
He did not move. He was dead. I dug a hole 
there, right there, and rolled him in. I put big 
rocks on top to hold him down. And yet, last 
night in the cave I saw him again. He spoke to 
me. I rose up to strike again. The fire was low. 
I could not find him. This morning I came 
back here. The stones have not been moved. He 
is there. And yet? And yet?” And down the years 
man still searches for the answer to his problem. 


ODIN’S “Thinker” is to me symbolic. It is 
man in the mass, trying to find answers 
for his perplexing problems. Life confronted him 
with these problems. He was to learn by the prog- 
ress of trial and error. Life was the survival of 
the fittest. It was adaptation or annihilation. The 
stone-fist gave way to the spear; the spear to the 
bow. He was confronted, as all his descendants 
have been from that day to this, with the prob- 
lems of existence—food, shelter, clothing, and all 
the difficult adjustments he had to make with his 
mate, with his offspring, his neighbors, and the 
tribe beyond the mountain range. His social 
order was simple, and his children learned to 
follow in his footsteps. Those steps at first were 
halting and slow. There was little of change in 
these earlier periods of time in their “living ex- 
periences.” Like father, like son. 
Then came science, that first upward thrust of 
a great naked arm to the skies—so strikingly and 
dramatically pictured by the artist, Orozco, in his 
famous murals in the library at Dartmouth Col- 
lege. And now, his pace quickens. Fire, the gift 
of the gods; then the hearth and domestication; 
the crude drawings on the walls of his cave; Pan, 
by the river; and then the symbol on reed and 
rock. And lastly, out of the very crystallization 
of his living social experiences comes the law, 
the common law bred by use and custom. 


ND so, down the long years he comes, ever 
trailing his problems behind him. To him 
there is no “new social order” just around the 
corner. Life is all corners. It grows in complexity. 
He has lost some of his old fears but he has 
gained new ones. He has found some answers, but 
many more perplexities. He walks into the pres- 
ent with many of his old problems unsolved and 
with many a new one demanding solution. Yet 
this modern is still very much of a primitive when 
you touch him deeply enough. Under his Hart, 
Schaffner and Marx is the skin of the savage. In 
the words of Anatole France, “We are already 
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so old when we are born!” But the tempo of life 
has increased tremendously in the last century 
and a half, particularly since the days of the 
industrial revolution. Professor James Harvey 
Robinson, in his epoch-making book, The New 
History, says, “Man has changed more in his 
ways of living in the last 150 years than in all 
the previous centuries back to the Pyramids.” 

This is a profound observation and the more 
it is considered, the greater grow its implications. 
It makes your task and mine one of serious im- 
port for we, as schoolmasters, must train the on- 
coming generation to meet and adjust itself to 
this rapidly changing social order. Your task and 
mine is to select from the past what has proved 
beneficial to the race, and “‘to hold to that which 
is good.” But it is equally your task and mine 
to help this generation face its future, to guide 
its first stumbling steps, to go along with it for 
a part of the way, and then to let it alone. Emer- 
son told us all this years ago, “It is not for you 
to say what he shall know or what he shall do. Re- 
spect the child. Be not too much his parent. Tres- 
pass not. He only holds the key to his own 
future.” 


\ ‘ 7 E AS schoolmasters! Aye, there’s the rub. 

We as schoolmasters, look back with some 
longing perchance to the days of the three R’s; 
to simple subject matter, taught to all grades 
in the little red schoolhouse at the corner where 
the country roads met and crossed. But most of 
us have left the country and today more than 
half our people live in cities or in suburban 
districts where city conditions obtain. Much of 
this change has come about in our own transition 
generation. The city has complicated tremen- 
dously our whole sociology. We, who live in 
cities, are walking around its streets still wearing 
the old farm overalls of a rural sociology. 

In my boyhood, I lived in a Cape Cod town 
of 1600 inhabitants. I knew most of them and 
their long-established family lines. They knew 
me and my family of one father and one mother 
and ten children. I cannot now recall a single 
case of a divorced father or mother in that coun- 
try town. It just wasn’t done. “What would the 
neighbors think?” was a deterrent stronger even 
than law itself. There was the old house that had 
harbored five generations of Hatches. There was 
the old kitchen with its roomy fireplace, warm 
abode of the old family Lares and Penates. 

I write these words in a large hotel in New 
York City. This hotel boasts more rooms than the 
total population of that old town. My desk on 


which I write is so near the closet that I have 
to close its lid before I can open the closet door. 
The living room changes places overnight with 
the bedroom. The kitchen is a concealed closet 
with two gas plates; and the janitor told me that 
by actual count there were more dogs than chil- 
dren in the hotel. Science has invented a dozen 
gadgets here and there about my apartment 
where a pressure of the finger or a flick of the 
wrist brings me heat and light or a conversation 
with my publishers, while at arm’s length from 
my desk I can reach out, stop all physical and 
mental effort and listen to “One Man’s Family.” 
But if I should count the families in this hotel, 
or those couples living here who say they are 
married, do you know what in the law of averages 
I should find in regard to divorce and compan- 
ionate marriage? I think you do. 

Where, under city conditions, has gone the 
effectiveness of “What would the neighbors 
think?” Who is “Thy Neighbor” in New York 
City? And I repeat, most of us.are living today 
under city or suburban conditions. I’ve gone into 
some detail here just to show why the city is con- 
sidered by many sociologists as our greatest social 
problem. Science has raised this great towering 
structure out of reinforced concrete and pressed 
steel. Science has estimated wind pressure and 
sway. Science has equipped these buildings with 
elevator service and fire escapes, wired them to 
gas, electricity and radio. And still the basic 
problem is not so much how to erect these great 
cliff-dwelling structures, but how to direct the 
lives of those who have to live in them. And this 
is a fundamental distinction. 


ural Science for New York proposed a 
twelve-year science course for New York State. 


Nu long ago the State Supervisor of Nat- 


He stated that it was his belief that “a twelve- 
year course in science is justified because of the 
basic importance of the field of science.” I have 
tried to show that there is something more basi- 
cally important than science per se, or social 
studies per se, or any other subject per se. Is it 
not our chief concern to encourage a broad in- 
tegrated type of program in living social experi- 
ence as opposed to the developing of a disjointed 
and unrelated series of isolated and unrelated 
units of subject matter? 

Is it, I wonder, our primary job as teachers to 
insert into the curriculum a twelve-year course in 
science, or a twelve-year course in social studies, 
or a twelve-year course in English, or a twelve- 

(Concluded on page 155) 





I Figured Without Jerry 


Dorothy J. Pauls 








HERE are times in a teacher's life when 

in desperation she says to herself, “Oh, no; 

not that!”” One such occasion arose when 
Jerry, chairman of a committee just returning 
from a field trip, popped up with the comment, 
“You remember what you said, Miss Pauls, that 
we might arrive at the place where we would 
ditch all our plans and start over with an en- 
tirely new idea? Well, we have!” And as the com- 
mittee’s plans unfolded, hours of committee 
work, community contacts, the trials of give and 
take as plans evolved, millions of time consuming 
details, as well as the job of catching Jerry's 
enthusiasm and converting it into something 
tangible, flashed into my mind, and I wondered 
why I should have made such a rash statement. 
Hours of work seemingly thrown away! Oh, no; 
not that! But I had figured without Jerry. We 
did “ditch” our earlier plans, and ended with 
a most constructive and exciting activity centered 
around the problem of Civil Defense. 


A “LABORATORY PRACTICE” 


LABORATORY PRACTICE is a most vital 

part of The Citizenship Education Project 

of Columbia University, and before going into 

a detailed description of one, we should state the 

main features of such a Practice. Briefly, the 
characteristics are as follows: 


1. A Practice must be real. It must deal with the regular 
and normal processes and functions that actually exist in 
the community or school. 

2. A Practice must have focus; that is, it must emphasize 
an activity, a goal, or a process upon which the par- 
ticipating students concentrate as the heart of the Prac- 
tice. 

g. A Practice, in order to teach citizenship, must have 
purpose; that is, it must teach some aspect of the attitudes, 
skills, knowledges, or processes necessary for effective citi- 
zenship. 

4. A Practice must have democratic values. Through it, 
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one of the cooperating schools in the Citizenship Edu- 
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students must learn to understand the core values of 
American democracy—the rights, responsibilities, aspira- 
tions, and principles of American democracy. 

5. A Practice requires that students get information first- 
hand from experiments, surveys, interviews, observations, 
reading, and listening. 

6. A Practice involves students in taking action: through 
informing others on an unbiased basis, or deliberately 
seeking to influence others; or in serving the community; 
or otherwise participating as responsible citizens. 

In the light of the above, one can evaluate the 
following Practice. 


THE START 

N THE spring of 1951 CEP had published 

some Practices on Citizenship Education and 
the National Emergency. At that time the mid- 
west seemed a bit indifferent about civil defense 
and the students reflected this indifference. How- 
ever, by fall, interest over the Japanese Pact and 
an article in Senior Scholastic, “A Strong Defense 
Against the A-Bomb—DISPERSAL,” had enough 
effect on both teacher and pupils to make us 
willing to look into the matter of Civil Defense 
and see if we should try to do something about 
it. There was no compulsion, only a spirit of 
we'll see what it’s all about and decide what we 
can do, if anything. The class broke up into five 
committees, one for each Practice suggested in 
Citizenship Education and the National Emer- 
gency. A different Practice was read by each com- 
mittee with the question in mind, Would this be 
worthwhile for us? We didn’t want to do any- 
thing that had been done by any other local 
group. Ours must be a real contribution to the 
school and the community. Each committee, after 
serious study, was to make recommendations with 
respect to its Practice. As it worked out, no one 
Practice was followed, but a combination of 
ideas with original suggestions were welded into 
a Practice of our own. 

Whatever we did, we would need information. 
After contacting our O.C.D., the Library—both 
school and public—reading newspapers, maga- 
zines, and anything else we could discover, the 
students thought that we might write a pam- 
phlet on Civil Defense. However, upon investi- 
gation, we found that what we were planning to 
do was in the process of publication. We then 
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turned our attention to making plans whereby 
we could arouse an interest in the students of 
Soldan-Blewett in Civil Defense and set up a 
system of defense for the school. 

Through much reading in local and national 
publications the pupils found that certain mat- 
ters always needed attention: first aid, fire preven- 
tion, communication, litter bearers, and air-raid 
shelters. Committees were formed of pupils who 
volunteered to look for further information on 
the above problems, to consider the over-all pic- 
ture and make suggestions for the final produc- 
tion, to study about the situation in the United 
States for the background information needed, 
and to take charge of publicity. 

As a result of the above committee work, we felt 
the best thing we could do was to set up a good 
system of defense for our school, plan the shel- 
ters, and finally present a simple auditorium ses- 
sion for the whole school in which we would ex- 
plain through a series of talks and demonstra- 
tions what should be done if an emergency arose. 
It was at this point in the planning that Jerry 
and his committee returned from a trip to our 
city Auditorium where an exhibit on Civil De- 
fense was in progress, and dropped the bomb- 
shell about changing the whole program. 


Jerry's PROPOSAL 


URING St. Louis Week, among the various 
D exhibits on civil defense was a control 
room scene, the type of room that was being 
established for our protection in case of attack. 
Jerry wanted to reproduce this as one of our 
scenes in our auditorium session. So arrange- 
ments were made for the whole class to visit the 
exhibit and to talk to a police sergeant at the 
control room scene who had encouraged Jerry 
in his plan. As a result, it was incorporated into 
our program. 

Our plans finally narrowed down to an audi- 
torium presentation to the whole school in which 
a student speaker would explain the need for civil 
defense. This would be followed by an atomic 
attack presented in dance form, a control room 
scene, a speech by the director of civil defense in 
St. Louis, who would make suggestions pertain- 
ing to high school pupil participation, and 
finally a demonstration of a drill which would 
take place at the close of the auditorium session. 

All this required much research and many 
interviews. The administration in the school was 
consulted and the shelters determined for the 
school. Although this had been under considera- 
tion for some time, it was actually set up in time 


for the demonstration at the close of our audi- 
torium session. Any publications from the Cen- 
tral Office that were to be distributed to pupils 
or any instructions to be given were timed to fit 
into the over-all program. The Office of Civil De- 
fense provided suggestions for maps, materials 
and speakers. A student committee visited the 
O.C.D. and secured the services of the director 
for the auditorium session. The Police Academy, 
which had been in charge of the control room 
scene, agreed to send a sergeant to visit our class 
and help the students make corrections in script 
and activities. Another committee visited the 
Police Academy and copied three of the maps 
that had been used in the original control room 
scene. A man from the telephone company visited 
the class and explained what the telephone com- 
pany was doing for Civil Defense. He also se- 
cured for us twelve phones for our control room 
scene. Atomic bomb effects were secured and a 
tape recording made. Then this recording and 
the music for the dance was put on one tape in 
the physics department so as to synchronize them 
before the program was given. The physics de- 
partment also helped arrange the colored lights 
that would blink at times in the control room 
scene. Finally, a student arranged to take pictures 
for the local press. 


O FAR, we had kept the Practice real; it had 

a purpose; the students were all busy doing 
something worthwhile; and it involved gathering 
information. Now our problem was informing 
and influencing others. A quiet, orderly drill by 
the school at the close of the auditorium session 
would be one evidence that the students were 
taking the matter seriously. But how would we 
know if we were changing any attitudes on civil 
defense? We decided to make some peer inter- 
views. About 100 pupils of various terms were 
contacted by twenty pupils in the class before the 
auditorium session. Informally, without letting 
him know that he was being interviewed, the 
student was led to express his feelings about civil 
defense. This was not very hard to get since shel- 
ter signs had just begun showing up. As soon as 
possible after the interview, the interviewer 
jotted down the name of the person and his 
comments on a three-by-five card, dated and 
signed it, and filed it with the others. After the 
program the same persons were interviewed 
where possible. As a result we found that 53 
took the ‘matter of civil defense more seriously; 
23 did not change (some of those had taken it 
seriously before); and five seemed less interested. 
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As far as we could see our program was a 
success. he drill which followed the auditorium 
program was orderly and seriously done; shelters 
had been established; and an awakening of some 
to the need was evident. But what had the class 
gotten out of all this activity? CEP provided a 
“form” which could be used for terminal evalua- 
tion by the students and the teacher involved in 
the Practice. After the student comments had 
been analyzed by the CEP Division of Educa- 
tion and Research, a report was made to the 
teacher that the class “had gained a great deal 
from participating in the Practice. There is an 
awareness of community problems and the need 
for participating in civic undertakings. There is 
an emphasis on the importance of contacting 
people working in the field which the class is 
studying. The students seem to realize the im- 
portance of careful planning, hard work and co- 
operation if a project is to be successful.’ In the 
words of a pupil, “Citizenship practices should 
be carried out in every school in the country. It 
brings students closer to the community; it will 
better future generations also our outlook on 
people, politics, etc.” And another stated: “Citi- 
zenship doesn’t only mean obeying laws. It in- 
cludes understanding the next door neighbor, co- 
operation with him; it means being sincere and 


non-prejudiced. It means giving the other fellow 
the same thing that you yourself want. It means 
sharing, but most of all, it means being a friend.” 

There has been a limited opportunity to 
measure results beyond the immediate. Months 
after this Practice had been developed, it was 
reviewed at a meeting of a local council for the 
social studies. Two teachers whose pupils had 
wanted to carry on a similar activity were en- 
couraged to do so and one of them sent a com- 
mittee of pupils to interview the class which had 
carried it on. As a result, at least one other school 
participated in a civil defense practice. Some 
time later a pupil returned from college to say 
that he was still reading everything he saw about 
civil defense in the press, and Jerry returned from 
the service to ask what we were now doing about 
civil defense. 

Truly this was a cooperative undertaking, and 
it is hard to say who contributed most, John with 
his journalistic ability, Stewart with his resource- 
fulness, Bonnie with her quiet dependability, 
Bill with his artistic temperament, Gayle with 
her enthusiasm, or any of the others with their 
different talents and capabilities; but I know 
that the project would have been much simpler 
and far less effective, if it hadn’t been for the 
drive and leadership of Jerry. 
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(Continued from page 152) 


year course in mathematics? Now you and I 
know what the National Councils of all these 
subjects would answer in each and every case. 
And does not this very fact show forth something 
of its absurdity as a principle in curriculum 
building? Each subject twelve years, twice twelve 
hours in a day, one-half twelve hours in a school 
session, but only one pupil. The child’s world, 
like the adult’s, is not departmentalized. 


N THE February, 1952, issue of Main Cur- 
I rents in Modern Thought, “a co-operative 
journal to promote the free association of those 
working toward the integration of all knowledge 
through the study of the whole of things, Nature, 
Man, and Society,” is an extended series of state- 
ments on “Integrated Concepts in Education.” 
There is much of value in these varied concepts. 
One of these thoughtful statements is by Dr. Kirk- 
ley F. Mather, Professor of Geology, Harvard Uni- 


versity. Dr. Mather says: 


“We have ‘drawn the teeth’ of the physical environ- 
ment. But the one element in our environment which is 
most demanding and to which we have not yet made 
adequate adjustment, is ourselves, We have not yet 
learned how to adjust the life of a group to the environ- 
mental factor provided by the presence of other groups of 
human beings, near or far away. That is the insistent 
problem of the present day. Just as certain creatures of 
the past, when weighed in the balances, were found 
wanting and were discarded, so there is a possibility that 
we of the present may likewise be found wanting when 
tested on the cosmic scales. Our challenge is one of ad- 
justment to our environment, but this time it is adjust- 
ment to our human environment. To meet that challenge 
involves something quite other than ability to manufacture 
gadgets, or implements, or munitions. It involves the 
human spirit, and only as the members of the human 
species discover each for himself a satisfactory spiritual 
source, impulse and directive, can we expect or even hope 
to make satisfactory adjustments to the new conditions of 
this new cosmopolitan age, in which there are no barriers 
between the many members of the one far-flung human 
family.” 





Teaching American History 
Through Novels 





Morris Gall 








ECAUSE adolescent boys and girls find the 
textbook often dry and uninteresting, I 
have been relying more and more on his- 

torical novels to breathe life into the subject. A 
year ago I started the experiment of placing pri- 
mary emphasis on the novel as the major cur- 
ricular resource, with the textbook as a reference 
work. 

Briefly, my method is as follows: At the start 
of each unit, the students receive a mimeographed 
list of suggested books (novels, plays, biogra- 
phies). Each student also receives a set of ques- 
tions as a guide to his reading. During the study 
of each unit (about one month's work), as much 
time as may be feasible is spent in class on student 
oral reports. Wherever possible, students illus- 
trate points under discussion by referring to 
events and incidents they've chanced on in their 
reading. 

A phenomenon in publishing has been going 
on which lends an exciting aspect to this experi- 
ment. I refer to the paper-bound literature pub- 
lished by our reprint houses. Either directly from 
publishers or through Scholastic Magazine's 
“Teen-Age Book Club,” I have been able to 
secure for my students many of these books at 
reduced rates. 

At the outset of each unit of work I distribute 
to the class, for inspection, sample copies of soft- 
covered books on the topic to be studied. Stu- 
dents place orders with me. I contact the pub- 
lishers and the books are mailed to me for dis- 
tribution to the students. This requires some 
effort, but I have found it worth doing. 


By-PrRopUCTS OF THE EXPERIMENT 


MONG the by-products of this attempt to 
infuse life into our history teaching are: 
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(1) Students derive enjoyment from reading 
history; (2) Boys and girls get into the habit of 
buying and owning their books; (3) Oral re- 
porting—I found seniors who were afraid to talk 
in front of the class, some doing it for the first 
time in reporting on their reading; (4) Integra- 
tion and correlation with English—reading, com- 
position, oral expression, and with art—cartoons, 
drawings, illustrations accompanying the reports; 
(5) Supplementary aids such as the library, 
opaque projector, and tape recorder were en- 
listed; (6) Publishers have indicated a willingness 
to reprint titles not now available in cheap edi- 
tions to meet the demand of our schools; (7) The 
classroom spirit has been informal, less tense, 
less teacher-dominated, and children seem to en- 
joy this approach; (8) My own knowledge of 
the field of historical fiction has been greatly 
expanded. 

There are, of course, some difficulties to over- 
come. (1) The burden of outside reading in both 
history and English may become too great. This 
may be met by having one teacher teach a double- 
period class in English and history. (2) The 
teacher has the primary responsibility of seeing 


. that the book of fiction meets standards of 


scholarship and decency. (3) Those segments of 
the course not treated in the reading must be 
covered by textbook, lecture or other methods 
devised by the teacher. 

The enthusiastic response of my students has 
convinced me that the teaching of history 
through appropriate fictional literature offers 
a way of reaching children to whom history is too 
often an abstract, uninteresting subject. I am 
now planning a course of study (questions and 
teaching material) based on a number of care- 
fully selected novels, plays, and/or biographies 
for a year’s secondary school course in the un- 
folding drama that is American history. 

The following list of books was prepared as 
a reading guide to accompany a unit on Colonial 
and Revolutionary American history. It has been 
tried and used successfully in the classroom. 
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TEACHING AMERICAN HISTORY THROUGH NOVELS 


A READING GUIDE TO COLONIAL AND 
REVOLUTIONARY AMERICAN 
HIsTory 


Guide to Students 


The object of these readings is to see how 
much American history we can learn from good 
literature—novels, biographies, plays, etc.—deal- 
ing with people, places and events of the unfold- 
ing drama that is American history. While doing 
the reading and in making the report, look for 
and include the following: 

1. Evidence that contradicts or challenges something 
learned in class or in the textbook. 

2. Evidence that confirms something stressed in class. 

3. Facts not discussed at all in class but about any of the 
following: 

a. The life of a prominent American 

b. An incident in our history 

c. One of our traditions 

d. Customs of the people—their manner, dress, recrea- 

tion, family life, etc. 


Reading List 


All starred items are published by reprint 
houses in soft covers. Mentor Books and Signet 
Books are published by The New American Li- 
brary of World Literature, 501 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. Pocket Books and Cardinal Edi- 
tions are published by Pocket Books, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20. Bantam Books may be 
secured from Bantam Books, 25 West 45th St., 
New York City. Perma Books are published by 
Doubleday and Company, Garden City, New 
York. 

Additional information about books and pub- 
lishers may be obtained from Mr. William D. 
Boutwell, Editor of Scholastic Magazine, 351 
Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

“Historical Fiction” by Hannah Logasa, Phila- 
delphia: McKinley Publishing Co., 1951, is an 
excellent annotated bibliography arranged in 
periods. “The American Historical Novel” by 
Ernest E. Leisy, Norman, Oklahoma; University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1950, discusses in some detail 
several hundred appropriate novels. 


Novels 


The Conqueror 

(Alexander Hamilton) 

Johnny Appleseed 

(Pioneers in Ohio) 

In the Days of Poor Richard 

Barnaby Lee 

(Peter Stuyvesant and Lord Cal- 
vert) 

Drums 

(John Paul Jones and the Revolu- 
tion) 


Atherton, G. F. 
Atkinson, E. S. 


Bacheller, Irving 
Bennett, John 


Boyd, James 


Brown, Charles B. 


*Cannon, LeGrand, Jr. 


Carroll, Mary T. 
Churchill, Winston 


Churchill, Winston 


Coatsworth, Elizabeth 


Cooper, James Fenni- 
more 


Crownfield, Gertrude 
Dix, B. M. 

Dyer, W. A. 

Eaton, Jeanette 
Edmonds, Walter D. 
Field, Rachel L. 


*Fletcher, Inglis 


*Fletcher, Inglis 


*Fletcher, Inglis 
Fletcher, Inglis 


*Gebler, Ernest 
Gray, Elizabeth 
Gross, W. J. 
Hayes, Marjorie 
*Hawthorne, Nathan- 
iel 
Henderson, D. 
Holbrook, Stewart 
Johnston, Mary 
Johnston, Mary 
Johnston, Mary 
Lancaster, Bruce 


*Lancaster, Bruce 


*Mason, Van Wyck 
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Arthur Mervin 

(Philadelphia, 1793) 

Look to the Mountain 

(New Hampshire, 1769-1777) Ban 
tam Book A-933 

The Man Who Dared to Care 

(Oglethorpe) 

Richard Carvel 

(Revolutionary Maryland) 

The Crossing 

(Boone, George Rogers Clark and 
Andrew Jackson) 

The Golden Horseshoe 

(Colonial Virginia and Indians) 

The Last of the Mohicans 

(Indian Wars in Central 
York) 

Strong Hearts and Bold 

(Bacon’s Rebellion) 

Blithe McBride 

(Social Life in the Colonies) 

Sprigs of Hemlock 

(Shays’ Rebellion) 

Lone Journey 

(Roger Williams) 

Matchlock Gun 

(French and Indian War) 

Calico Bush 

(Settlement of Maine) 

Roanoke Hundred 

(Founding of Virginia—Raleigh, 
Drake and others) Perma Book 
P-151 

Men of Albemarle 

(Fight for power in North Caro 
lina, 1710-1712) Perma Book 
P-189 

Lusty Wind for Carolina 

(Settlers on Cape Fear vs. buc 
cancers) Perma Book P-137 

Raleigh’s Eden 

(John Paul Jones, Cornwallis, and 
others) 

The Plymouth Adventure 

Perma Book P-168 

Beppy Marlow of Charlestown 

(Colonial South Carolina) 

Jack Gregory 

(Surrender of Cornwallis) 

Wampus and Sixpence 

(Colonial Connecticut) 

The Scarlet Letter 

(Colonial Salem) Pocket Book 51 

Boone of the Wilderness 

America’s Ethan Allen 

Prisoners of Hope 

(Bacon's Rebellion) 

To Have and To Hold 

(Colonial Virginia) 

The Slave Ship 

(Slave Trade in Colonial Virginia) 

Phantom Fortress 

(Revolutionary war in the South) 

Trumpet to Arms 

(Ticonderoga) Perma Book P-176 

Three Harbors 

(Norfolk, Boston, Bermuda 1774- 
1775) Pocket Book C-57 


New 
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Meigs, C. L. 
Mitchell, S. W. 
Nolan, J. C. 


Patterson, A. W. 


*Rackowe, Alec 


Roberts, Kenneth L. 


Roberts, Kenneth L. 


Skinner, C. L. 
Skinner, C. L. 


*Stone, G. Z. 


*Thane, Elswyth 


Thompson, D. P. 
Thompson, Maurice 


Turner, N. B. 
Turpin, Edna 


Bowen, Catherine D. 


Bowers, Claude 
Forbes, Esther 


Foster, G. 


*Franklin 


Guadella, Philip 
Holland, R. S. 


SOCIAL EDUCATION 


The Trade Winds 

(War at Sea) 

Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker 

(In Washington's army) 

Treason at the Point 

(Benedict Arnold) 

Redcoats at Castine 

(Social Life during the Revolu- 
tion) 

My Lord America 

(Colonial Virginia) Perma Book 
P-165 

Arundel 

(Battle of Quebec) 

Rabble in Arms 

(Revolutionary War) 

Debby Barnes, Trader 

(Colonial Pennsylvania) 

Silent Scot 

(Colonial Tennessee) 

The Cold Journey 

(Massachusetts — Indian Frontier 
1704) Bantam Book 44 

Dawn's Early Light 

(War in Virginia and the Caro- 
linas, 1774-1781) Pocket Book 
C-43 

The Green Mountain Boys 

Alice of Old Vincennes 

(War in the Northwest) 

In the Days of Young Washington 

Littling of Gaywood 

(Colonial Williamsburg) 


Biographies 

John Adams and the American 
Revolution 

Jefferson and Hamilton 

Paul Revere and the World ble 
Lived in 

George Washington 

Autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin (Pocket Book 23) 


Fathers of the Revolution 
Mad Anthony 


Lockridge, R. F. 
*Mott, Frank Luther 


*Padover, Saul 


Anderson, Maxwell 
Kingsley, Sidney 


Langner, L. 
Shaw, G. B. 


Adams, J. T. 


Beard, Charles A., (ed.) 


*Botkin, B. A. 


Carleton, M. M. and 


Carleton, H. E. 
*Heffner, Richard D. 
*Hertzberg, Max J. 
Langdon, W. C. 

* Nevins, 
Commager, H. S. 
Norton, T. L. 
*Preston, John Hyde 


*Shaw, 
(ed.) 


*Townsend, Atwood 


H. 
Van Tyne, C. H. 


Weaver, R. B. 


Allen and 


Charles B., 





George Rogers Clark 

A Gallery of Americans 
Mentor M-61 

Jefferson 

Mentor M-7o0 


Plays 


Valley Forge 

The Patriots 

(Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton 
and others) 

Pursuit of Happiness 

The Devil’s Disciple 

(A Hessian during the Revolution) 


General 


Provincial Society (1690-1763) 

Enduring Federalist 

The Pocket Treasury of American 
Folklore (Pocket Book 684) 


Story of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence 

A Documentary History of the 
United States (Mentor M-78) 


This is America (Pocket Book 730) 


Everyday Things in America 
Pocket History of the United 
States (Pocket Book 195) 


The Constitution of the United 
States 

A Short History of the American 
Revolution (Pocket Book C-25) 


American Essays 

Mentor M-26 

Good Reading 

Mentor M-76 

The Loyalist in the American 
Revolution in America 

Amusements and Sports in Amer- 
ica 


“For many students the facts of the past as they are gathered from textbooks remain 
abstract, dry and lifeless. Unless the student comes to visualize the past, unless it comes to 
have reality in his mind, the lessons which history teaches are largely lost to him. The 
skillful teacher or the student gifted with imagination may not need any aids, and for 
these the devices of method and material are not so necessary. But with the average teacher 
in the average school, there can be little doubt that the historical novel may become a 
great aid to the effective teaching of history. The hard-worked teacher, who has not the 
time to build up a technique of illustration, will find helpers in the masters of imaginative 
fiction. These writers, by giving background and atmosphere to the facts of history, may 
contribute to the work of the teacher. While from the individual standpoint, this type of 
reading does not appeal to some, there are others for whom it becomes a gateway to his- 
torical interests and historical knowledge.” (Quoted from Hannah Logasa, Historical Fiction 
and Other Reading References for Junior and Senior High Schools. Philadelphia: Mc- 


Kinley, 1951. p. 7.) 





Our Professional Achievements and 
Responsibilities: Presidential Report 
and Stewardship Account 


Julian C. Aldrich 








YEAR ago, your President and First Vice- 
President agreed to try out a new type 
of presidential address adapted to the 

assumed needs of the membership of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, This, then, 
marks the first presentation of a Presidential Re- 
port and Stewardship Account. 

The responsibility of the President for the 
“general charge of the affairs of the National 
Council” is shared, now, with the Executive Secre- 
tary. To an extent, the Secretary has become an 
assistant President, and has assumed a large 
part of this responsibility. The President may 
assume as many powers as he cares to, and your 
President has chosen certain ones which he be- 
lieved consistent with the duty “to promote in 
all suitable ways the best interests of the National 
Council.” 


MEMBERSHIP PROMOTION AND STIMULATION 


EMBERSHIP promotion is one of the 
major responsibilities of the Executive 
Secretary of the National Council. The lists are 
in his hands, he determines the manner in which 
members are billed and solicited, he prepares and 
distributes brochures which aim to inform pro- 
spective members of our organization, and the re- 
sponse to letters of members determines, to a 
great extent, the good will which they have for 
our Council. This work he has done well over the 
years, with annual review and suggestions from 
the Board of Directors. 
For many years, the Officers and the Board 
have not been satisfied with the numbers of our 








This is a condensed version of a paper read at the 
Dallas Convention by the President of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. Dr. Aldrich is a profes- 
sor of education at New York University. 








members. Annual discussions have proposed new 
procedures to deal with this problem. In 1945, a 
Membership Committee was established under 
the chairmanship of Stanley E. Dimond. The 
committee met, and prepared a series of specific 
recommendations, many of which were carried 
out by the Executive Secretary. 

In 1949, your President proposed a Member- 
ship Committee as a standing committee, and a 
Membership Planning Committee to coordinate 
the activities of this committee and the Commit- 
tee on State and Local Councils. 

This Membership Committee met under the 
chairmanship of Robert Reid, and proposed a 
number of activities. In addition, the Committee 
recommended that a budget be allowed, and that 
the Committee become a Committee on Profes- 
sional Relations. These were approved by the 
1951 Board. 

For a number of years, the Board has heard 
a proposal that the Second Vice-President be 
given the responsibility of sharing in member- 
ship promotion. One of the first acts of your 
President was to appoint the Second Vice-Presi- 
dent to the chairmanship of the Membership 
Planning Committee and to the vice-chairman- 
ship of the Committees on Professional Rela- 
tions and the Committee on State and Local 
Councils. 

The way was open for a strong membership 
drive in 1952. Since Mr. Reid found it necessary 
to resign, Dorothy McClure Fraser, our Second- 
Vice President and Vice-Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Professional Relations, consented to 
take over full responsibility for the Committee 
the last part of February. 

The work on membership this year is not the 
achievement of any one person, though Dorothy 
Fraser and her Committee deserve the greatest 
credit. The members of previous committees; 
National Council members in state and local 
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councils and, sometimes, alone in a community 
or state; your officers, including your Executive 
Secretary; all these have worked on membership 
this year. The results will not be seen in the ac- 
tivities between March 1 and November 1 of this 
year; they will be seen as the work so well begun 
continues with the help of all of us. It is not even 
likely that the membership gain since our last 
annual meeting is even largely due to the ac- 
tivity of these persons. Let us only say that a 
significant factor in our membership growth is 
the work which these persons and this committee 
have done. 

Between 1946 and 1951, our membership 
ranged from 4200 to a bit less than five thousand. 
The 1952 report of our Executive Secretary tells 
us, “There were 5,549 paid memberships re- 
ceived during this fiscal year, an increase of 1,094 
over last year. This is the largest number of paid 
memberships received in any one year and is 5,70 
more than in 1949-50, the previous high. .. . The 
increase in membership comes from two sources 
—new members and a decrease in the number of 
drop-outs. .. . The .. . drop-out figure for this 
year probably is not far from the minimum figure 
that we can hope to obtain.” 

It is the recommendation of your President 
that the Membership Planning Committee and 
the Committee on Professional Relations be con- 
tinued with an adequate budget, and that the 
Second Vice-President be charged with the re- 
sponsibility of working on membership and rela- 
tions with local, state, and regional councils and 
associations. 


ComMMITTEE ACTIVITY 


HE strength of the National Council lies, not 
fe in the work of its officers and Board, 
but in the vigorous work of its committees. Here 
is the workroom of the Council, where major ac- 
tivities are studied, planned, and carried out. 
When our committees are strong, our Council is 
strong; when our committees are weak, teachers 
over the country ask, “What does the National 
Council do besides publish a magazine and a 
Year-book?” 

Committee chairman were appointed January 
1, and were asked to approve nominations made 
by the President for their committees. On Febru- 
ary 3, appointments were confirmed, and a de- 
scription of the work of each committee was sent 
to each chairman for approval and amendment. 
These descriptions of the committee work were 
then gathered into a running account which was 
published in the April number of Social Edu- 


cation, in order that the membership would know 
not only who committee members were, but what 
responsibilities had been assigned to them. 

(At this point the President summarized the 
work of the Standing Committees. Since many 
committees have already reported through Social 
Education, this portion of his report has been 
omitted.—Editor.) 

It is the recommendation of your President 
that these Standing Committees continue these 
activities, that an adequate budget for their work 
be continued, and that efforts be made to bring 
in new members to these committees. It should be 
clear to Chairmen and members that the Na- 
tional Council should have only active commit- 
tees. Members should not accept appointment 
unless they are willing to spend at least one full 
day each month on committee work, preferably 
more. Chairmen of all Standing and Ad Hoc 
committees should spend at least double that 
amount of time on this work. It is clear that our 
most active committees have been made up of 
devoted persons who have generously given time 
to their profession through their national organi- 
zation. . 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
AND LOCAL, STATE AND REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


HE strength of social studies organizations 

is based on strong local, state and regional 
social studies groups. The National Council is 
strongest where local and state councils are 
strong. For many years, there have been sound 
efforts to promote such groups, and to ally them 
with the National Council. 

Your President feels that much more can be 
done by all of us. One of his first acts was to write 
to the presidents and secretaries of all social 
studies organizations included in the 1951 Who’s 
Who in the Social Studies, expressing interest in 
developing a program of common activities, and 
asking for suggestions. From the more than 
eighty replies, he made a selection of comments 
and suggestions and distributed them to the 
officers of the Council. In the main, the sugges- 
tions might be grouped under three headings: (1) 
help by NCSS to the local and state councils, (2) 
additional services of NCSS, and (g) suggestions 
of joint projects of national, state, and local 
councils. One suggestion resulted in the inaugu- 
ration of optional publications for regular mem- 
bers, some resulted in activities of the Commit- 
tee on Professional Relations, some related to 
Social Education, and some have come up for 
action by the Board. Others will serve as addi- 





OUR ACHIEVEMENTS 


tional activities of committees for the coming 
year. 

During the current year, we have taken new 
steps. The Committee on State and Local Coun- 
cils completed the Handbook for Social Studies 
Councils. The Executive Secretary has brought 
out the second, 1952, edition of Who’s Who in 
the Social Studies, a listing of local, state, and 
regional councils and their officers and publica- 
tions. Already we have found councils not listed 
there, and new ones have been created which will 
be listed in the 1953 edition. 

Perhaps the greatest influence for strengthen- 
ing ties between local, state, and regional asso- 
ciations and the National Council has been the 
work of the Committee on Professional Relations 
previously referred to. 

Your President has had the great pleasure of 
contributing his bit to this work. He has met 
with local, state, and regional councils, has seen 
three new councils started during the last two 
months, and has had opportunities to discuss 
organization with teachers in many communities. 
Since our last meeting he has met with the 
Middle States Council, the New Jersey Council, 
and the Illinois Council. Since September 23, 
he has visited councils in the northern, western, 
and southwestern states. Because of the basic 
planning of Raymond Brown of Los Angeles and 
Emlyn ‘ones of Seattle, and the financial assist- 
ance of many councils, city and county school 
systems, and universities and colleges, he has made 
a tour of nine thousand miles, during the course 
of which he has spoken to teachers in more than 
fifty meetings. 

It is the recommendation of your President 
that much further thought be given to this phase 
of the National Council program. Continued 
assistance on joint membership should be given, 
and the aids to local, state, and regional asso- 
ciations offered in the Handbook for Social 
Studies Councils should be implemented by per- 
sonal visitation, when possible. Jointly sponsored 
meetings, encouraged by the Committee on Pro- 
fessional Relations, should be extended. Regional 
meetings, especially in those areas which are not 
near the national convention, should be planned. 
A subcommittee might plan joint projects to 
bring the talents of the local and state councils 
into the National Council. Some joint projects 
suggested have dealt with cooperative research 
projects, experiments in teaching, projects in 
citizenship, and the preparation of resource units 
dealing with local and regional problems and re- 
sources. 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN THE NATIONAL COUNCIL AND 
OTHER NATIONAL PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


HE National Council for the Social Studies 

is one of many national teachers’ organiza- 
tions. It has worked cooperatively over the years 
with all such organizations, and with the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Principals 
and the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. Of special interest this year have 
been our relations with two groups of teachers. 
Last year, the Boards of Directors of the National 
Council for the Social Studies and the National 
Council of Geography Teachers agreed to make 
more regular our frequent cooperation. Begin- 
ning in 1953, our two associations will meet in 
the same city, at the same hotels, with common 
programs, each three years. This will supplement 
our regular cooperative programs at our annual 
meetings and on other occasions, such as our 
joint meeting last August in connection with the 
meetings of the geographical societies in Wash- 
ington. 

This year represents the first official coopera- 
tion of our Council with the National Council 
of Teachers of English. A joint committee has 
planned cooperative activities, and this week 
there are joint sessions of our two societies here 
in Dallas, and with the Teachers of English in 
Boston. This is the beginning of closer coopera- 
tion on our many common problems. 

For a number of years, the National Council 
has held joint sessions with the American His- 
torical Association, the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation, and the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation. At times, joint sessions have been held 
with the American Economic Association. Dur- 
ing the last year and a half, close relationships 
have been developed with the American Socio- 
logical Society. A discussion of common problems 
with a liaison committee representing the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society and the National Council 
identified some ways in which our organization 
might cooperate with the learned societies. 

One way in which the National Council has 
cooperated with scholars is in the planned appli- 
cation of the social sciences to the social studies. 
The series of articles in Social Education on re- 
cent developments in the various fields is one 
such contribution; the sections and chapters of 
our Yearbooks have given such application of 
the social sciences to school programs. Sessions 
with the learned societies at our conventions 
have been valuable to members of both organiza- 
tions. More can be done by finding places where 
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scholars of the societies can contribute to con- 
ferences on school programs. The development of 
joint sessions at their conventions should be 
planned much more vigorously. 

Another way in which cooperation with the 
learned societies can take place is in the planned 
application of social science methods to the social 
studies. Scholars have not seen the pertinence of 
their methods to social studies programs; the 
work which the National Council has done in 
analyzing the skills in critical thinking and prob- 
lem solving, and in relation to specific skills re- 
lating to interview techniques, community sur- 
veys, opinion polls, local historiography, and 
economic analysis, should be studied by repre- 
sentatives of both organizations. 

Perhaps the most important place for the 
National Council and the learned societies to 
cooperate is in seeking to meet the attacks upon 
the social sciences and the social studies, since 
freedom of teaching is indivisible. Academic 
freedom for teachers at all grade levels must 
be defined. Scholars have defined academic free- 
dom as freedom to teach based on freedom to 
do research. The National Council has attempted 
to develop a statement defining academic free- 
dom in the schools as the freedom to teach based 
on the freedom of children and youth to learn. 
Such a statement must be consistent with the 
1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Free- 
dom and Tenure which has been endorsed by the 
Association of American Colleges, the American 
Association of University Professors, the Ameri- 
can Library Association, the Association of 
American Law Schools, the American Political 
Science Association, the American Association of 
Colleges of Teacher Education, the Department 
of Higher Education (NEA), and, at this con- 
vention, by the National Council for the Social 
Studies. Further conferences with these associa- 
tions should attempt to develop a common state- 
ment on academic freedom in the schools. 

Connected with the question of academic free- 
dom is the problem of attacks on the social 
studies and the social sciences. This anti-intel- 
lectualism of the day has been called the 
twentieth century barbarian iavasion. It attacks 
the scholar and the teacher at all grade levels. 
The scholar defends the college from attack, but 
college teachers (because of lack of understand- 
ing of the nature of learning at lower grade 
levels) are sometimes among those who attack the 


social studies in the schools. The National 
Council and the learned societies should seek to 
develop a coordinated program of information to 
meet such attacks. This program should also in- 
clude information which will help to meet attacks 
upon textbooks at the school and college level. 

Members of the learned societies and of the Na- 
tional Council are concerned with the rising tide 
of requirements of taking non-disloyalty oaths. 
Scholars, through the American Association of 
University Professors, have clarified the distinc- 
tion between the positive oath of loyalty, which 
scholars and teachers have been willing and 
anxious to take, and a negative oath of non- 
disloyalty, which scholars and teachers have 
warned Americans against. The former is con- 
sistent with political and academic freedom; the 
latter is subversive of both. The National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies and the learned societies 
should seek to clarify this for the public and for 
school boards and boards of trustees of educa- 
tional institutions. 


SUMMARY 


HE National Council for the Social Studies 
has made distinct progress during the past 
year in meeting the needs of its members and of 
the profession. Your President has enjoyed work- 


ing with the members of the Council, with its 
committees, its officers, and Board of Directors. 

In four areas, the progress made seems notable. 
Yet more must be done in each. The 25 percent 
increase in membership is only a beginning in 
reaching those to whom our program will be 
significant. Our committees, using the talents 
of all our members, must be expanded in scope 
and membership. The cooperation of local, state, 
and regional councils with the National Council 
must continue to be a primary concern of our 
organization. Continued cooperation with other 
professional associations and with the learned 
societies will help all our groups to improve the 
profession of teaching and to safegard the free- 
dom of children, youth, and scholars to learn and 
to deal with the significant problems of today. 

In many other ways, which time does not per- 
mit describing, the National Council and _ its 
members have dealt with the improvement of our 
profession. We shall continue to serve the teach- 
ing profession, the method of scholarship, and 
the cause of freedom under law in our American 
democracy. 





Children Can Understand Rumor 


June Louin Tapp 








E DO not ordinarily recognize a 

rumor as such because we are not 

usually “rumor conscious.” The need 
for such awareness is evident to workers in the 
fields of education and interpersonal relations, 
and particularly to the classroom edition of these 
experts—the elementary school teacher. 

Rumor' is responsible for many breaks in and 
barriers to healthy interpersonal relations. It 
creates social strain on the hearer and teller by 
spreading alarm, creating false hope, or building 
hostility. The recognition of rymor for what it is 
and what it can do to interpersonal relations is 
important; the recognition of the need for an 
investigatory attitude toward all statements about 
people and incidents is more important; the 
recognition of the role that the social studies 
oriented teacher can play in helping children 
learn to listen, observe, and transmit more ac- 
curately is most important. 

Frances H. Ferrel realized that “One of the 
major functions of living which schools seek to 
incorporate in their curriculum is using the 
tools of communication effectively.”? As a com- 
municative process, rumor plays an important 
part in the development of social attitudes in 
interpersonal relations. Elementary school teach- 
ers can help children understand the undesirable 
effects of rumor and gossip. Making young 
people critical of ambiguous statements about 
other persons and events and more perceptive of 
the world in which they live is an essential job 
of the classroom teacher. 


Tue BACKGROUND 

AST year, an attempt was made to develop 

a technique to help children understand 
rumor—to make them “rumor conscious” so that 
they could understand the nature of rumors, how 
they spread, and why they are dangerous. Basic 
to the development of the technique were the 
ideas that if social studies aids of an audio-visual 
nature are to be effective they must be vital to the 
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everyday life of the child; and secondly, that 
such a technique must proceed from the concrete 
to the theoretical, rather than the reverse. 

A survey of the field revealed that little had 
been recorded about rumor thinking among 
children; or in the area of construction of teach- 
ing aids to help investigate, understand, or 
counteract this type of social expression with 
children. Gordon Allport and Leo Postman dur- 
ing the war years, had perfected a technique 
known as the Rumor Clinic to examine rumor 
objectively.2 The Rumor Clinic using various 
projected pictures attempted to help people 
understand rumor and its transmission habits. 
Their experimental work, confined to adults, also 
enabled Allport and Postman to make certain 
assumptions regarding the motivations, charac- 
teristics, and patterns of distortion in rumor 
transmission. ‘The effectiveness of the technique 
as a means of improving learning and under- 
standing of rumor invited its use in the class- 
room. Although instances of utilization of the 
original slides in elementary classes were re- 
ported,* many educators felt that these slides 
were better used with older students. The slides 
were not designed for children, however, and 
tended to be too adult, regional, and dated in 
their makeup. 

Manifestly, a new slide had to be devised 
capable of clarifying rumor to children at their 
level of experience. The opinions of sixteen 
teachers, coordinators, and administrators di- 
rectly involved in the projected experiments 
plus information gained from child development 
studies influenced the structural characteristics 
of the new picture. It was particularized to 


* Gordon Allport and Leo Postman’s definition of rumor 
involves the concept of rumor as a proposition of belief, 
passed by word of mouth from person to person, insecure 
in evidence and ambiguous in nature, G. W. Allport and 
L. Postman, The Psychology of Rumor, New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1947. p. ix, 33. 

* Frances H. Ferrel. “The Right Word Makes a Differ- 
ence.” Social Education, March, 1952. Vol. XVI, No. g, p. 
108. 

* Allport, op. cit., The Psychology of Rumor. p. 247. 

*Martha Leeds, “Rumor Clinic.” Educational Screen, 
May, 1950. p. 199. And Althea Berry, “Experiences in 
Listening.” Elementary English, March, 1951. p. 131. 
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portray social situations familiar, in the opinions 
of the adults, to the children in the study. As a 
standard stimulus, it was rich in detail and 
possessed a central theme by which the amount 
and direction of distortion could be gauged. De- 
signed at the child’s level of interest, it tried to 
provide a concrete experience upon which to 
base discussion and build an understanding of 
rumor thinking and transmission. An interested 
teacher aware of the school, community, class- 
room patterns and problems and the develop- 
mental level of the class members should be en- 
couraged and can probably draw a slide to fit 
the situation more specifically. 

Fight sixth-grade classes with 252 boys and 
girls participated in verifying the effectiveness of 
the slide and related procedure as a means of 
helping children understand rumor. The classes 
represented a cross section of the area geo- 
graphically, culturally, religiously, racially, so- 
cially, and economically. Since the classes repre- 
sented wide diversity in background and ex- 
perience, the slide could be used to advan- 
tage in other schools. It must be remembered 
that the nature of rumor and its variety in topic 
and source will cause the means of combatting it 
to vary from region to region and from classroom 
to classroom. What might be a rumor situation in 
Los Angeles might not be in New York City. 


THe EXPERIMENT 


HE classroom procedure for the experi- 

mental lesson was composed of four inter- 
dependent stages: setup, motivation, Rumor 
Clinic, and discussion. “Setup” involved arrang- 
ing the tape recorder used to record the pro- 
cedure for later analysis, screen, projector, and 
furniture to best advantage. “Motivation” con- 
sisted of explaining to the children that an ex- 
periment was to take place and that their help 
was needed. The “Rumor Clinic” began when 
five children, acting as reporters, were selected 
to leave the room. Then the class was told that a 
picture was to be shown to them and the first 
reporter only. The first was to tell the second re- 
porter what he saw, the second the third, and so 
on to the fifth child. The first reporter entered, 
looked carefully at the projected picture, decided 
what the story of the picture was, and without 
the aid of the picture told it to the next child. 
Just the class and the first reporter saw the pic- 
ture: reporters two, three, four, and five returned 
separately to the room, heard the story, and 
passed it on. The fifth reporter told the entire 
class what he had heard. The picture was pro- 


jected behind the reporters the whole time for 
the benefit of the classroom participants. The 
statement of the first and last reporters of one 
clinic are included to illustrate the changes oc- 
curring in the Rumor Clinic. 


First: I saw this church yard with an airplane flying 
over it in the background. There were ... it must have 
been Sunday ‘cause I saw people at the church. They were 
dressed up in their best clothes it looked like. Then it 
showed that these boys were organizing a baseball game. 
Boys and girls were both playing. And right behind that 
. . . behind the backstop on the other side of the fence 
there was a girl, she was asking this man for something. 
I couldn't make it out very well. It looked like some 
documents of some kind. And right across the street from 
that, there was a house for rent. That's about all I can 
remember from it. 

Fifth: One morning there was this airplane and it was 
carrying silly people with silly clothes on and they were 
going to church. 


Everyone had a chance to compare the stories 
with the picture in the “discussion” period. The 
changes that took place in transmission from 
picture to person and from person to person 
served as the bases for discussion. From the con- 
crete experience of the Rumor Clinic, the chil- 
dren were able to discern how much they project 
their feelings and thinking into what they see, 
hear and say, and how often they use stereotypes 
as substitutes for observation. During this period 
they analyzed what happened in the reporting, 
and realized strikingly how rumors spread and 
why they are dangerous. 

As they tried to explain the distortions that 
had occurred in reporting they verified what 
Allport and Postman had found: that leveling, 
sharpening, and assimilation are the basic proc- 
esses of distortion in rumor transmissions.*° For 
example, Judy said, “It goes from person to 
person and every person adds something else that 
isn’t always true.” Another child observed, “The 
story kept getting shorter and shorter and every- 
body left out one more thing than the other 
person did”; while Joyce commented, “Sometimes 
they add things that aren’t true, and some that 
are true, and they change it the way they want 
it.” 

(Concluded on page 170) 


*The basic distortion pattern of rumor transmission 
involves “leveling” which refers to the tendency of rumor 
to “grow shorter, more concise, more easily grasped and 


told,” “sharpening” which refers to “. . . selective percep- 
tion, retention, and reporting of a limited number of de- 
tails...” and “assimilation” which refers to the “. . . in- 
terpenetration of cognitive and emotional process. . . 


Allport, op. cit., pp. 75, 86, 99. 





Freedom to Learn: Censorship 
and Learning Materials 


Maurice Ahrens 








OR many years the professed philosophy 

of public education has been that of pre- 

serving, developing and improving democ- 
racy as a way of life. At the very beginning of 
our nation, its people set up a democratic form 
of government and chose a new way of life—the 
democratic way. This choice was made with a 
full knowledge and background of a government 
and way of living based upon authoritarian con- 
cepts. During the years which have passed since 
the founding of our nation, “democracy as a way 
of life has become deeply rooted in world and 
American tradition. Its principles are based on 
man’s experience. Thus democratic principles are 
derived not only from contemporary life, but also 
from man’s long history, from the insights of 
religion, from the great ethical convictions of 
men. The democratic principles of the worth 
of the individual, of widening the area of shared 
interests, of working together for common pur- 
poses, commonly arrived at, and of using the 
method of intelligence, have a distinguished 
lineage.” 

Since we have chosen and are dedicated to that 
democratic ideal, it is fitting and proper that 
public education be one of the many institutions 
to help the people to realize more fully the 
rights and responsibilities of the way of life in 
which we all believe. Obviously, education has a 
unique responsibility in that it is the only insti- 
tution which has all or most all of the people at 
sometime or other in their life span. Since this 
is true, education is charged with a grave respon- 
sibility. 








The author of this article is director of curriculum 
of schools in Corpus Christi, Texas. This paper 
was one of two presented at the fourth general ses- 
sion of the National Council convention in Dallas, 
Texas. In the other paper, which appeared in the 
February issue of Social Education, Trevor K. Serviss 
of D. C. Heath and Company looked at the problem 
of censorship from the point of view of an editor. 








EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRATIC CITIZENSHIP 


ET us look for a minute at what it means to 
educate for democratic citizenship. Democ- 
racy as a way of life is a way of behaving. In 
other words, the quality of democratic living and 
citizenship depends upon the individual’s own at- 
titudes, habits, social skills, ideals, interests, ways 
of thinking and other behaviors. It follows then 
that the function of education is simply that of 
helping young people to develop those behaviors 
which are in harmony with the democratic ideal. 
The next question which presents itself is 
“How can we help boys and girls develop and 
change their attitudes and other behaviors?” 
Although we know that there are a number of 
ways to do this, three methods seem to be most 
significant. In the first place we know that all 
individuals are equipped with behaviors due to 
association—sometimes referred to as being de- 
veloped through precept or example. We acquire 
attitudes, habits, social skills and other behaviors 
from those with whom we associate. Since we have 
confidence, faith and respect for our parents and 
friends, we frequently take on their behaviors 
because we hold them in such high esteem. ‘The 
danger in acquiring behavior in this manner is 
that we can never be sure that the behavior is 
based upon adequate facts and information. ‘The 
learner usually has not examined and analyzed 
the facts pro and con to give himself assurance 
that the behavior or behaviors can be sub- 
stantiated in his mind and thereby have a reason- 
able basis. There is always great danger in acquir- 
ing ways of thinking and acting without knowing 
“the why.” Since association as a way of develop- 
ing behaviors will continue to operate in the lives 
of young people, it is important that teachers do 
everything in their power to help youth to know 
and weigh the facts underlying the behavior. 


* Forces Affecting American Education. Yearbook of As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
1953. Washington: National Education Association. pp. 2, 3. 
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HE second significant way in which behavior 

is changed and developed is through ways 
of working. For example, if a teacher in the class- 
room employs autocratic methods he will be help- 
ing young people acquire autocratic, dictatorial 
ways of working and living. On the other hand, 
if the teacher plans with his pupils, encourages 
and permits free participation and provides for 
other democratic practices, he will be helping 
boys and girls to develop behaviors and ways of 
working which contribute to democratic living. 


4 third approach which has potentialities 
for behavioral development is that of help- 
ing young people solve problems which are im- 
portant and significant to them as well as the 
problems which society is demanding that they 
solve. These include personal, personal-social, 
social-civic and economic problems. When a 
problem which is meaningful to the learner is 
solved, something usually happens to the indi- 
vidual who effects the solution. When a problem 
is solved, even though the solution is tentative, 
an attitude or other behavior may be changed, 
a new behavior developed, or one which has al- 
ready been acquired may be fortified. Of the 
three ways of changing behavior which have been 
mentioned, the problems approach seems to be 
most feasible and practicable for classroom use. 
Upon this premise, the trend toward basing edu- 
cation upon meaningful life problems is based. 
If we believe that the major function of edu- 
cation is to develop, preserve and improve democ- 
racy as a way of living; if we believe that democ- 
racy as a way of life is a way of behaving; if we 
believe that behavior can be developed, changed 
or fortified through the problem approach; then 
it is reasonable to assume that the curriculum in 
the modern school should be concerned with the 
solution of the myriads of socio-economic prob- 
lems with which youth are faced in their daily 
living. If the schools do not do this, where else 
will our youth have an opportunity to acquire 
skills in problems solving; to learn, identify, 
evaluate, and use facts which impinge upon the 
solution of these problems; to acquire attitudes 
and other behaviors related to these problems? 


CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 


INCE education has increasingly incorporated 
into the curriculum consideration of the 


problems of youth and of society, there have arisen 
additional problems which have demanded care- 
ful thought and study. Socio-economic problems 
are usually controversial. The question has arisen 


and continues to arise as to whether or not the 
schools should deal with controversial issues. It is 
generally agreed that an educational program 
which is assuming its rightful function in our 
society cannot avoid dealing with these issues. An 
editorial in the November 21, 1952 issue of the 
Wichita Falls Record News had this to say about 
the problem: 


“.. . education ought to include a highly critical look 
at the very system we live by. We should be able to ex- 
amine honestly all the faults of democracy in practice. 
And we should be able to study all other systems of gov- 
ernment coolly, noting strong points and weaknesses. 

“Communism, today the most powerful rival system, 
unquestionably should be on every teaching agenda in 
America. But that does not mean that teachers should 
be allowed to advocate communism, to undercut our own 
system. There is a huge difference between explaining 
and promoting.” 


A group of nationally prominent business lead- 
ers in Scarsdale, New York, were among the sign- 
ers of a set of principles which include the fol- 
lowing: 

“We are the inheritors of a tradition that has encouraged 
a dynamic development in our intellectual as well as 
our material life. That tradition has been based on a 
tolerance that has not feared to permit independent 
thought. A state that fears to permit the expression of 
views alternative to those held by the majority is a state 
that does not trust itself... . 

“Any sensible person would agree that there are risks 
involved in allowing young persons relatively free access 
to a wide range of reading material. Of course, there are 
risks. But we believe there are greater risks in any alterna- 
tive procedure. Surely we have not, as a people lost the 
courage to take the risks that are necessary for the preser- 
vation of freedom. 


HE consideration of controversial issues in 

the classrooms should be carried on through 
the use of the most scientific methods of prob- 
lem solving. It is essential that students be helped 
to define the problem or problems; that they be 
aided in every way to collect all the available 
data from every possible source which impinges 
upon their solution—problems cannot be solved 
adequately without facts; that help be given in 
analyzing and evaluating the facts and on the 
basis of this careful study each learner be given 
the opportunity to draw his own conclusions 
which should lead to the development of ways 
of behaving and acting. This method of problem 
solving is exemplified in the statement made by 
Mr. Frank Abrams, chairman of the Board of 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey in 
the April 19, 1952 issue of the Saturday Review 
of Literature, and I quote: 
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“Is not the function of our school better described as 
being, primarily, not to teach young men and women what 
to think, but how to think? Granted that this is an over- 
simplification, it is the view to which I subscribe.” 


The Committee on Academic Freedom of the 
National Council for the Social Studies has issued 
a statement dealing with the teaching of contro- 
versial issues and the use of controversial ma- 
terials. The statement includes the following 
four essentials of the freedom to learn: 


“The right to study and discuss significant issues, social, 
economic, and political. 

“The right of access to publications or statements that 
have a bearing on the issue, 

“The right to study and discuss all sides of the issue in 
an atmosphere free from compulsion. 

“The right to reach and express an opinion that may be 
different from that of other members of the class and from 
that of the teacher.” 


T MAY be well at this point to call attention 
to the fact that all problems of our society 
are not meaningful to all boys and girls in our 
schools. There is little excuse for incorporating 
problems into the curriculum which are far 
beyond the interest, background and maturity 
level of students. Likewise it is most undesirable 
to subject young people to learning materials 
which they cannot comprehend and which have 
little or no significance to them. For example, 
few elementary children would savor a study of 
the Point Four Program or the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement. The importance of considering prob- 
lems which have meaning to young people can- 
not be overstressed. There is great need for re- 
search studies to discover the time at which socio- 
economic problems become significant to our 
youth as they mature. 


RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE PEOPLE 


ET us turn now to a consideration of the 
rights and responsibilities of the people and 

of educators in so far as education is concerned. 
It is generally recognized that the schools of 
America belong to the people. They have acted 
to establish and maintain a system of free 
schools; they provide for the financing of the 
schools; they elect boards of education to make 
provisions for the education of children at the 
local level. Since education belongs to the people, 
they have the right to change or modify it as 
they see fit. Since they belong to the people, when 
the schools are attacked, the people are under 
attack. This same situation prevails in a large 
corporation. The corporation belongs to the 
stockholders; they have the right to change or 


modify the corporation as they see fit, and if the 
corporation is criticized, the stockholders are the 
recipients of the criticism. 

While the schools belong to all the people, the 
following observation is made by Willard Goslin, 
in the forthcoming Yearbook of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develpment, 
“Forces Affecting Education”: 

“No segment or special interest group in America has 
a right to speak for the American people about education, 
or anything else for that matter. As soon as they know 
what is going on, the people always stand against these 
special interests which would influence the schools unduly, 
or capture them, or destroy them. It is the business of all 
educational workers to so work with all citizens that all 
know the educational score every moment of the time. 
The people represent the great bulwark of defense and 
support available to the schools. 

“No particular special interest group makes up the 
people. The people are not the Chamber of Commerce, 
or the labor unions, or the league for Constitutional 
Government, or the Methodists, or the Parent Teacher 
Association, or the Catholics, or the Liberty Belles, or the 
American Legion, or the Protestants, or the Sons of the 
Golden West, or the Jews, or the American Association of 
University Women, or the Presbyterians, or the Rotarians, 
or the farmers, or the college graduates, or the whites, or 
the Republicans, or the poor, or the Negroes, or the 
teachers, or the bankers, or the Democrats, or the com- 
mentators, or any other segmented or special interest group 
in America. The people, as we use the term, is that broad 
base of citizens representative of the diversity and strength 
of this nation.” 

Again there is an analogy to a corporation. 
A minority group of stockholders cannot deter- 
mine the destiny of the organization. Based upon 
democratic principles it takes a majority to deter- 
mine how the corporation shall be administered 


and operated. 


RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF TEACHERS 
HILE the schools belong to all the peo- 
ple, they have accorded the teaching pro- 

fession many rights, prerogatives and privileges 
since the beginning of public education in Amer- 
ica. Among these are the right to plan the 
curriculum for the boys and girls in our schools 
and the responsibility of choosing textbooks and 
other teaching aids for use in the classrooms. 
These and other rights and responsibilities have 
been given teachers only as they have earned 
them. And how have they earned them? Through 
steady improvement in professional stature and 
capacity and through continuous demonstration 
of the highest type of honesty and integrity. Since 
all of the people have delegated these rights and 
responsibilities to teachers, we must be certain 
that if they are withdrawn, it is the will of all 
the people that it be done. 
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SHARING THE RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

N RECENT years there has been a growing 

belief among educators that many of the 
rights and responsibilities which have been as 
sumed almost wholly by the teaching profession, 
should be assumed cooperatively by the teachers 
and the people. This is especially true in the 
improvement of the instructional program. In 
many schools and school systems today, we find 
teachers, parents and other laymen and often 
students working together toward a better educa- 
tional program for our young people. This does 
not mean that the people have withdrawn this 
right from teachers and are dictating the pro- 
gram. It does mean that the democratic concepts 
of participation and cooperation have been put 
to work for the benefit of the younger generation. 
It recognizes the fact that laymen who are willing 
to study problems with us can contribute ma- 
terially to the improvement of instruction in our 
schools. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE PRESENT SITUATION 


ig A much smaller scale we find laymen par- 
ticipating in the selection of learning ma- 
terials. Let us analyze for a moment the situation 
that exists at the present time regarding the 
selection of these materials. 

First: The teaching profession has done a 
creditable job in the selection of learning ma- 
terials. In any school system there is a tremendous 
amount of time and human energy expended in 
examining and evaluating materials for use in 
the classrooms. Committees of teachers working 
for weeks and months on the selection of text- 
hooks, other committees studying audio-visual 
materials, librarians and teachers examining li- 
brary and reference materials, and committees 
identifying resources in the community are com- 
monly found at work in most school systems. The 
trend toward the use of a variety of materials has 
made the job a tremendous responsibility. 

Second: There has been a continuous attempt 
to improve the methods of selecting materials 
The most promising improvement is that of in- 
volving many individuals in the examination, 
evaluation and selection. Whereas it was the 
practice for a small committee to do the com- 
plete job of selecting textbooks in many school 
systems, teachers in every school now participate 
in setting up criteria for the selection of the 
materials and in the selection itself. 

Third: The attempts made by individuals and 
groups have caused many teachers to be fearful 
of dealing with any problems or using any ma- 


terial of a controversial nature. The following 
statement found in the November 1952 issue of 
Social Education was made by a teacher who is 
withdrawing from the teaching profession: 
“Frankly speaking, I’m leaving education because I 
can't teach. . . . Sure, you guessed it; I’m a social studies 
teacher. Yes, that’s right, too; I’m thinking about school- 
community pressures and controversial issues when I say ‘I 
can’t teach.’ . . . Certainly there is an atmosphere of fear 
hanging over the school system. Yet, for the most part, 
teachers are unaware of the increasing pressures placed 
upon them to conform to these extra-school dictates. . . . 
But, as I say, I’m not coming back this year. Oh, you 
won't miss me, so don’t even bother to look. But think! 
Think about me, and think about the reasons for my 
absence! Will you be absent next year for similar reasons?” 


There is always a question in the minds of 
teachers as to whether the censorship demands 
are coming from a special interest group or 
whether they represent the thinking of all the 
people. The Conference of American Small Busi- 
ness Organizations is one special interest group 
which through its publication, The Educational 
Reviewer, has assumed responsibility for examin- 
ing textbooks. The House Select Committee on 
Lobbying Activities, U. S. 81st Congress, 2nd 
Session, makes the following statement which is 
an excerpt from report No. 3232. 

“We all agree, of course, that our textbooks should be 
American, that they should not be the vehicle for the 
propagation of obnoxious doctrines. Yet the review of 
textbooks by self-appointed experts, especially when under- 
taken, under the aegis of an organization having a distinct 
legislative axe to grind, smacks too much of the book- 
burning orgies of Nuremberg to be accepted by thoughtful 
Americans without foreboding and alarm. It suggests, too, 
that the reviewers profoundly distrust the integrity, good 
faith, and plain common sense of the school boards and 
teachers of the country. If these educators are so utterly 
naive and untrained as to need help from a lobbying 
organization in selecting proper classroom materials, then 
our educational system has decayed beyond all help. This 
proposition we cannot accept.” 


Fourth: Many national and local organizations 
and individuals have come to the defense of the 
schools. The American Library Association has 
developed a Library Bill of Rights. McCall's 
Magazine has published a series of articles de- 
signed to clarify the issues. The Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Education 
Association and AASA have published informa- 
tion to establish the position of education re- 
lating to the censorship of materials. There are 
numerous groups and individuals at the local 
level, such as the businessmen in Scarsdale, who 
have reaffirmed their belief in education’s ability 
to provide opportunities to youth to consider the 
problems of our society and to use materials 
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providing facts upon which varying points of 
view are based. 

Fifth: There is little or no feeling in the teach- 
ing profession that all criticism is destructive and 
undesirable. For many years educators have wel- 
comed constructive criticism. From it have come 
many significant improvements in our educa- 
tional program. While constructive criticism is 
desirable and helpful, destructive and unwar- 
ranted criticism creates tensions and fears, which 
are reflected in education of boys and girls. 
Analysis of statements made in attacks upon ma- 
terials used in the school all too often reveal that 
they are based upon inadequate information. 

Sixth: The situation relating to the censorship 
of materials varies greatly in communities. Re- 
ports from a great majority of the communities 
indicate that the people have continuing faith 
in the integrity of teachers in so far as the selec- 
tion of learning materials is concerned. In many 
of these communities attempts have been made 
to involve representative groups of people in 
participating with teachers in setting up criteria 
for the selection of learning materials. The re- 
sponse is often made by laymen that the job 
is a technical one for which teachers have been 
prepared, and that the people have faith that the 
teaching profession has done and will do the 
job in a way that is acceptable. 

In other communities there is a long history 
of cooperative effort in which representative 
groups of laymen participate with teachers, not 
only in developing criteria for selection of learn- 
ing materials, but also in understanding the im- 
plications of censorship and in providing help 
in keeping the community informed. 

Representing a very small minority of com- 
munities are those in which self-appointed, spe- 
cial interest groups and individuals are attempt- 
ing to assume full responsibility for the selection 
and censorship of learning materials. Many of 
the criticisms and attacks are not based upon 
careful consideration and study of the factors 
and implications involved. 


DESIRABLE PRACTICES 


N CONCLUSION, let us look briefly at some 
l of the desirable practices, many of which are 
now in operation in many communities, and 
which seem to be effective and acceptable. 

First: Since the schools belong to the people, 
and since the trend in education is to involve 
the people in cooperatively planning for the 
improvement of education, it appears to me that 
every effort should be made to involve repre- 
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sentative groups of people in the selection of 
learning materials. 

Second: Care should be exercised in the way 
in which the lay group is selected and in being 
sure that the group represents every facet of 
community life. Too frequently community com- 
mittees are hand-picked and more frequently the 
community is not aware of what is going on. The 
community should feel that the committee repre- 
sents all the people in a cooperative effort to 
improve education for youth. 

Third: A debatable question is whether such 
a committee should serve in the actual exami- 
nation and evaluation of learning materials in 
addition to setting up criteria for selection. It 
must be recognized that the job of determining 
criteria for selection involves hours and hours of 
time, of study, and discussion. We should also 
be aware of the fact that even after the criteria 
have been determined, the work of using the 
criteria in examining and evaluating the ma- 
terials is a technical one involving skills which 
take considerable time and energy to develop. 
Whether laymen are willing to take the time to 
develop these skills is problematical. If they are, 
their services should prove valuable and helpful. 
Needless to say many teachers have developed 
these skills, through training and through many 
years of valuable experience in carrying on the 
activity. 

Fourth: Another desirable practice which is 
gaining favor in many school systems is that of 
involving many teachers instead of a few in the 
selection of materials. A few years ago this re- 
sponsibility was usually assumed by small com- 
mittees of teachers. ‘Today it is not uncommon 
to find all teachers who are concerned with a 
particular type of material participating. For 
instance where this procedure is used, a book 
on economics would be examined and evaluated 
by all social studies teachers. These appraisals 
should always be based on agreed upon criteria. 
In fact criteria are essential in the selection of any 
kind of learning material. 

Fifth: The last practice which I should like 
to commend to you is that of keeping the people 
informed. In whatever method of selection em- 
ployed, the people should know about it; they 
should be aware of their responsibilities; they 
should understand the issues and implications; 
they should be familiar with the criteria for 
selection, and last but not least, they have a 
right to know the educational approach used in 
dealing with the problems of our society in the 
classroom. 
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HE exploration of this problem, “Freedom 
to Learn: Censorship and Learning Materi- 
als in Our Schools,” has been necessarily brief 
and incomplete. It is recognized that the prob- 
lem is real and pressing. The existence of the 
problem should serve to stimulate educators to 


improve present practices and to find new and 
better ways of selecting learning materials. 

The basic strength of our public school system 
is inherent in its local control. For this reason, 
through cooperative effort, these problems should 
be solved on the local level. 





CHILDREN CAN UNDERSTAND RUMOR 
(Continued from page 164) 


HE word “rumor” was introduced in the 

discussion period. The children were asked 
to name . what just happened here... .” 
They suggested “gossip,” “hearsay,” “folktale,” 
and “rumor.” Working from these observations 
and comments, the children were asked about 
their own experiences with rumor. Their an- 
swers suggested they now more clearly under- 
stood the nature of rumor and how it affected 
interpersonal relations. An example was Leon's 
contribution: “One boy told me that he had 
heard some other boys call my folks a bad word. 
I got in an awful fight with the boys and then 
found out that they had only called my family 
‘vegetarians’ and they are.” 

After the children had discussed the nature 
of rumor, they were asked to consider ways by 
which rumor could be prevented. Their answers 
indicated that the lesson had made the concept 
of rumor meaningful enough so that they felt 
they could deal with rumors in a conscious and 
preventive manner. Judy said, “Find out about 
it,” while Myron suggested, “Investigate it,” and 
Kay observed, “Well, if someone tells you a 
rumor about another person, you should stop 
it there and not repeat it.” 

An analysis of the responses to some of the 
discussion questions® verified that this technique 
could be used by the classroom teacher as a 
means of helping children understand rumor 
and transmission patterns. These children seemed 
sufficiently sensitized by the concrete and mean- 
ingful experience to generalize about the rumor 
process. ‘The classroom teachers who acted as 
observers and critics of the experimental lesson 
felt that the experience using the described 
technique had made them personally “rumor 
conscious. 


*Some questions asked to encourage discussions were as 
follows: What happened between the first and last report? 
Do you have any ideas on how rumor starts or travels? 
Did you ever know anyone who was hurt by a rumor? 
What are some ways to stop rumor? 


WHAT THE TEACHER CAN Do 


NE very important job of the socially 

minded teacher is to help children learn to 
use the tools of communication effectively. In- 
volved in this is the idea that children must learn 
to listen, observe, and transmit accurately. Edu- 
cators can help children learn to control the 
negative effect of the communicative process of 
rumor by emphasizing vividly the need for lis- 
tening, seeing, and hearing critically. They can 
help children learn that rumors as forms of social 
expression are a large part of daily conversation; 
that often many of these rumors are the kind that 
break down connections between persons; and 
that usually they contain stereotypes which act as 
substitutes for observation. The classroom teacher 
can do much to develop with and in children an 
open-minded but critical and scientific approach 
to life’s situations. 

Other possible uses for the teacher of the 
technique might be as an indicator of the rumor 
patterns for a particular group, as a means of 
understanding the personal and international 
communication problem, as a means of dealing 
more openly with unhealthy (hostile) social atti- 
tudes, as a means of testing social climate in 
a classroom, and as a means of comparing adult- 
child rumor patterns. 

If a consciousness of rumor, a critical attitude 
toward ambiguous statements, and a scientific 
approach to reported events concerning people, 
nations, and events could be developed among 
our citizenry, young and old, then another gain 
will have been made to the goal of good human 
relations. It is hoped that the development of this 
slide and procedure for helping children under- 
stand rumor and its relationship to the com- 
munication process will be an aid to the educator 
in the attainment of these goals. This is but one 
small indication of the potentiality available by 
using the study of rumor as an approach to bet- 
tering human relations through understanding 
communication patterns. 





Training for Leadership 


Pauline A. Keith 








NE of the fundamental aims of social 

studies is the training of youth to be- 

come intelligent, responsive citizens. 
‘This means that opportunities must be provided 
to gain experience in meeting problems and 
working out solutions. Social studies courses must 
provide these opportunities at the same time as 
they inculcate an appreciation of our American 
heritage. 

Are we going to produce leaders who will be 
zble to guide us through the maze of social, eco- 
nomic and diplomatic problems of the future? 
If we are, then they must be able to think criti- 
cally. This is one of the most important, yet 
difficult, skills to develop. It can be developed, 
however, through a curriculum based upon ex- 
tensive reading and critical analysis culminating 
in experiences requiring written and oral ex- 
pression. 

The better informed youth is, the more toler- 
ant and understanding he will be when he begins 
to deal with the problems of his time. A student 
should be trained to judge the “slant” of his read- 
ing, to choose periodicals which present diverse 
viewpoints, to judge the validity of pamphlet 
material, and to know whether or not the author 
has an “ax to grind.” Too often students read 
without considering the reliability of the source. 

To avoid the pitfalls of ignorance, extensive 
and critical reading should be stressed. More than 
ever, it is essential for a student to be able to 
evaluate the accuracy and importance of facts, 
and to develop the skill of note-taking which is 
vital in research. 


Tue LIBRARY 


NE of the most indispensable facilities of 
the school is the library. In Jonathan 








Miss Keith, who is head of the social studies depart- 
ment in Jonathan Dayton Regional High School at 
Springfield, New Jersey, here briefly outlines a project 
carried on in the social studies classes. Accompanying 
this article is a supplementary statement in which 
one of the high school students gives her reaction to 
the project. 








Dayton Regional High School a course in library 
instruction is given to all freshman students. 
Upon the completion of a week’s instruction, stu- 
dents in all of the social studies classes are as- 
signed a term paper which requires their use of 
the library. Social studies teachers make con- 
tinual use of the library by requiring students to 
give oral reports, to participate in panel discus- 
sions, and to present formal arguments through 
debates. In addition to regular classwork, stu- 
dents prepare for participation in interscholastic 
speech activities in the natire of forum and 
debate work. This illustrates one of the basic 
tenets of learning, that of repetition, and shows 
the students the necessity of being well informed 
as well as the importance of being able to ex- 
press his thoughts. At the beginning of the junior 
and senior years all students are given a refresher 
course. 
Junior TOWN MEETING 


NE of the programs which has been of 
O greatest service in the development of well 
informed students is Junior Town Meeting or- 
ganized by Mr. Robert MacDougall and _pre- 
sented weekly over WAAT and WATYV. Students 
from the public, private, and parochial schools 
of northern and central New Jersey participate 
in panel discussions on topics of current inter- 
est. Preparation for a program of this nature re- 
quires a background of broad reading and con- 
siderable training in the techniques of written 
and oral expression. Time allotted for prepara- 
tion is limited, with the result that extensive 
reading and a well-planned schedule are neces- 
sary. 

Realizing the significance of careful planning, 
preparation for Junior Town Meeting has been 
organized into six steps, namely: (1) Analyzing 
the topic; (2) Consulting library references; (3) 
Surveying outside sources; (4) Reading widely; 
(5) Writing the report; (6) Preparing for intel- 
ligent discussion. 

If a student is to speak effectively, it is essential 
for him to understand exactly what is included 
in the proposition, as well as what is inferred 
by each segment. To assist the speaker, the alter- 
nates contribute suggestions and together they 
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reach what seems to be the proper interpretation. 
The students then prepare a temporary outline 
tor the selection of reading materials. 

Having prepared the outline, the next step 
is to consult library references. The Reader's 
Guide to Periodical Literature offers a list of 
articles written on the subject. Such a list is so 
overwhelming that it is necessary to evaluate the 
titles to ascertain the merit of an article. Then a 
list of the relevant articles is made and the neces- 
sary periodicals are collected. The card catalog 
supplies the names of books on the subject. In 
selecting books to read, authors who represent 
various opinions should be chosen and a collec- 
tion of the most representative books. 

All available sources should be exhausted to 
provide the best possible preparation. The need 
for material stimulates the students to visit the 
libraries in the surrounding area, including those 
in Elizabeth, Newark, Springfield, and Summit, 
as well as those at Union County Junior College 
and Rutgers University. When it is considered 
desirable, interviews are arranged. A discussion 
with an expert often helps to clarify the proposi- 
tion and stimulates more mature thinking. 

The next step in preparation is reading the 
material which has been collected. It is desirable 
to skim many sources, selecting the most sig- 
nificant information and organizing it by subject. 


Having completed the reading, the outline 
should be reworked and areas rewritten. When 
the paper has been completed for the first time, 
it is necessary to analyze each idea in order to 
omit superflous words and thoughts. 

The last step in preparation for a Junior Town 
Meeting program requires practice in intelligent 
discussion. A list of questions is then prepared. 
The alternates ask the speaker these and other 
questions, and his answers are recorded and 
played back to him. 


O MR. ROBERT MacDOUGALL we owe 
T: debt of gratitude. Junior Town Meeting 
does more than any other program of its kind 
to foster research, develop initiative, increase 
interest in current affairs, and improve the stu- 
dent’s understanding of the current issues. It 
gives students poise and self-confidence, and the 
opportunity to develop the ability to write, to 
think critically, and to express themselves orally. 

Basic preparation for a program of this kind 
emanates from the library, for without its facili- 
ties and the assistance of its personnel the neces- 
sary preparation could not be provided. More 
than any other facility the library assists in pre- 
paring students for participation in intelligent 
discussions and the assumption of the responsi- 
bilities of wise leadership. 





HOW I GREW THROUGH JUNIOR TOWN MEETING 


By Daryl Maslow 


UNIOR TOWN MEETING was an excel- 

lent extracurricular course in the basic 

skills of research. Preparation for Junior 
Town Meeting can be divided into three cate- 
gories—reading, writing and speaking. 

While working on my speeches, I learned to 
harvest the often hidden fruits of the library. 
I discovered new resources, such as Current Biog- 
raphy, The Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 
and The New York Times News Catalogue. The 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature and 
Roget’s Thesaurus were indispensable old stand- 
bys. 

In taking notes, I learned to follow an out- 
line and to summarize ideas on separate cards. 
Articles and ideas that were not pertinent to 
the subject had to be discarded. 

After the material had been collected, came 
the job of writing the speech succinctly and logi- 
cally. I soon learned that to say what I meant 


necessitated using words exactingly. The disci- 
pline most painful to writers, cutting their 
favorite florid passages, is imposed by television's 
time limitation. 

Important as the prepared speech is, it’s the 
question period that makes or breaks your pres- 
entation. The questions asked on WATYV are 
unrehearsed. However, if your faculty advisor 
and alternates quiz you beforehand, you have 
much more poise under the bright television 
lights. In organizing my answers, I tried to fol- 
low three rules: (1) Repeat the question in your 
own words and give a clear definite answer. (2) 
Explain your answer, using illustrations and 
quoting supporting authorities. (3) Summarize, 
re-emphasizing your stand on the question. 

My appearances before television cameras gave 
me the opportunity of learning to write better 
and to speak extemporaneously. Junior Town 
Meeting is an experience I shall never forget. 





An Egyptian Experiment in 
Functional Educational: A Rural 
Community School 


Ibrahim Esmat Metaweh 








N ‘THE western side of the river Nile, 

22 miles from Cairo, lies Munchat- 

Elkanatir village, chosen in 1947 for 
the establishment of a school. The village pro- 
vides the students with a society similar to that 
in which they will work after graduation. 

The purpose of this school is to supply the 
4,000 villages and the 5,000 elementary schools 
in Egypt with rural social leaders and trained 
classroom teachers who have an intimate knowl- 
edge of Egyptian rural life. At the same time it 
is an experimental center and a research center 
for rural education. Although it is under the 
Ministry of Education, it has a special board to 
supervise its work. 

Every year the school provides free tuition, 
board, and lodging to students who have finished 
six years of study in elementary schools and have 
passed the necessary examinations and inter- 
views. The age of the entering students varies 
from 13 to 16 years. 


HE main objectives of the school are to 

bring education into the closest possible 
relationship with the rural environment, to 
acquaint the students with the rural locality 
through direct contact and experience, and to 
develop an interest in reform based on study, 
knowledge, research, and work inside and outside 
the school. Modern education in Egypt has been 
more or less isolated from the actual life of the 
students for the simple reason that it has been 
acquired from abroad ,without being given 








Ibrahim Esmat Metaweh is a graduate of Cairo 
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enough time and proper conditions to get ac- 
climatized. The Munchat-Elkanatir school is 
trying to develop Egyptian resources, particularly 
those of the rural areas, without at the same time 
losing contact with the educational ideas from 
other parts of the world. 

Most of the work is based on actual field trips 
by the students. They visit villages, farms, mar- 
kets, shops, industries, hospitals, schools, and 
museums. They come back to the school with 
full reports on what they have seen; and with 
specimens, drawings, pictures, statistics, and 
other data concerning the problems they went 
out to study. After every excursion they sort out 
their findings into respective topics that fall 
under the school subjects. From a visit to the 
village they come back with material which they 
work out in rural problems, geography, history, 
agricultural economics, agriculture industries, 
rural crafts, and arithmetic lessons. They consult 
their teachers, visitors, the library and museum 
in carrying forward their studies and follow-up 
activities. They take formal blackboard lessons 
to get certain points explained to them. They 
hold study circles to discuss certain problems. 
They perform experiments in the laboratory and 
the farm attached to the school. 


THE SYLLABUS AND THE TIME TABLE 


E HAVE met serious difficulties relating 

to the actual execution of these different 
and progressive schemes of work, but we believe 
that we have been able to overcome most of them 
both in regard to the syllabus and the time table. 
The syllabus has been set down in a form which 
guides both the teacher and the student in the 
details of method rather than the details of sub- 
ject matter. As a matter of fact, the syllabus con- 
sists mainly of a method of studying the environ- 
ment. We do not in the least wish to stay confined 
to the environment, but we take it as a starting 
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point and move out of it along lines of relation- 
ships with the wider world, so as to be able to 
utilize what knowledge we get out of this wider 
world for the building of proper and effective re- 
lationship toward our own environment. 

In the time table, or work schedule, one day 
each week is set aside for the field trips. The work 
in agriculture, agricultural industries, and rural 
crafts is given enough time by grouping the hours 
of study for each subject. For marketing the 
products of the school farm in the market of the 
village, a period of time is fixed in which the stu- 
dents go out and do the selling. 

The schedule is not rigid. Sometimes we can- 
cel classes to prepare an exhibition to which we 
invite the parents of the students and the farmers 
from the surrounding villages. Sometimes we visit 
a village where, in a simple theatre, we enact 
plays dealing with problems of health and tech- 
niques of agriculture. Sometimes we work on the 
school farm, student and teacher each on his own 
piece of land. Sometimes we take several days 
for discussions and debates dealing with rural 
education and rural traditions. 


Tue TEACHERS OF THE SCHOOL 


HE idea of the school started in the minds 

of an enthusiastic, young, but experienced, 
group of teachers,’ graduates of Cairo Univer- 
sity and with two years of study in the High 
Institute of Education in Cairo. They believe 
that for building a new order of rural society, 
one of the essential conditions is a new order 
of education, an education that adopts an in- 
creasing responsibility for participation in pro- 
jecting ideas of social change. They see that tech- 
nological advances in production must be ac- 
companied by similar progress in education and 
culture, especially in rural areas of Egypt. 

To be practical, the group held a camp for 
three weeks in July 1947 in which they actually 
studied the educational, social, economic and 
health problems of five villages in Fauoum prov- 
ince. In their survey of these villages they tried 
to point out clearly the role of education in deal- 
ing with and solving the various problems of the 
Egyptian village. They presented their reports to 
the Department of Research and Educational 
Projects and to the Under Secretary of State? at 
the Ministry of Education. The reports were 
translated into action and the idea of Munchat- 
Elkanatir training schoo] became a reality. 


1Shafik Ibrahim, Saad Hussein, Mohsin Abdelfattah, 
Shawky Soliman, Abdel Mawgoud Elbagoury, Saad Elmougy 
and Ibrahim Estmat Metaweh. 


The same group of teachers under wise and 
open-minded supervisors’ participated in the 
construction of the curriculum of the school 
guided by the significant elements of the rural 
environment studied in the survey. They built 
the curriculum core mainly around the major 
processes and problems of rural life. 


THE STUDENTS OF THE SCHOOL 


HE 300 students in the school who come 

from the villages represent to a great extent 
the rural population of Egypt—the population 
that depends directly upon agriculture and small 
agricultural industries for a living. The land is 
the foundation of their occupation and the source 
of their livelihood. They are attached to the 
land strongly because it is the land upon which 
their ancestors lived and worked for many gen- 
erations. The rural population constitutes 80 
percent of the total population and is the back- 
bone of Egypt. That is why we want to bring the 
rural folk into the stream of progress. 

The students live in the campus of the school, 
exposed to an abundance of fresh air and sun- 
shine which are important to maintain their 
health. They work hard and are active all day. 
If you visit the school you will find a class work- 
ing on the farm, controlling the weeds and in- 
sects, or following experiments to determine the 
best amounts of fertilizers to be added to the 
soil for various crops of vegetables and fruits. 
Another class is busy building a replica farm- 
house they have recently visited in the village. 
They are building it exactly as it is, with its 
functional peculiarities and health defects. After 
various studies in science, hygiene, architecture 
and economics, they will build the house as it 
should be. Then they will invite the neighboring 
farmers in to see the differences between the two 
houses. A third class may be in the laboratory 
examining various specimens of drinking water 
which they have brought in from their last visit 
to the village. 

Another class is preparing to visit the mill; 
the railway station; the market, or the village. 
Yet another is preparing a questionnaire on 
rural family problems. And still another class 
is practicing teaching in the elementary school 
attached to the school. In short, you will find 


*Ismail Elkabbany, now Minister of Education of 
Egypt. 

*Fouad Galal, now Minister of National Guidance; 
Khalil Kamil, Principal of Munchat-Elkanatir Training 
School and an Expert in the Experiment of Rural Funda- 
mental Education with U.N.E.S.C.O. 
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that the keynote of method in this school is task 
responsibility, “We have a job to do.” 


SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


HREE subjects—science, agriculture, and 

hygiene—are amalgamated in one unit of 
study. The problems that the students study in 
science are mostly derived from problems relating 
to the other two subjects. Science is thus both 
applied and socially oriented from the very begin- 
ning. The boys go out of the school to collect 
data and specimens of drinking water, swamp 
water, irrigating and drainage waters together 
with whatever substances and organisms are 
found in them. They collect specimens of various 
types of soils to make comparisons between them. 
They study land reform and they perform experi- 
ments related to irrigation, manures and chemi- 
cal fertilizers, control of diseases and pests. They 
raise poultry, rabbits, pigeons, sheep and cows, 
and they study their diseases. 

The effect of the natural elements—soil, water, 
plants, weeds, crops, vegetables, fruits, weather, 
air, fuel—on human life, and the relation between 
men and nature are stressed from the beginning. 


HE program of social studies is based upon 

actual observations in the field. The direct 
environment is studied functionally and thus re- 
lated to wider ranges by following its elements 
to the widest possible degree. The village is 
studied as an economic unit. Its production and 
consumption are both studied and related to 
each other. This leads naturally to the study 
of Egypt as an economic unit. The interdepend- 
ence between Egypt and different countries will 
be obvious even in the village when the boys 
collect data about imported things. Along this 
line, the outside world is viewed in the light of 
this functional relationship. The study of the 
soil and its relation to the Nile, the Valley, and 
the people will lead to another functional study 
of the Nile Valley, its origin, the argricultural 
civilization that arose on its banks 5,000 years 
ago, and the different means used to harness the 
torrents of water passing through it. 

The social, judicial, traditional, and civics life 
in the village is studied in its simple functioning 
and again related to the wider systems of ad- 
ministration in the country. The problems of 
social, educational, health, and economic life are 
studied in the same way. All studies and reports 
are referred to the Ministry of Education and 
other ministries to be used in planning their 
projects. 
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HE arts and crafts are also developed trom 
T; study of the method and material used by 
the farmer in his simple crafts. This is followed 
by attempts to better the methods and by searches 
for alternative materials. We are against dictating 
standardized methods and would rather help 
boys to observe and think, and try to furnish 
the necessary training for further activity. Weav- 
ing, building, matmaking, furniture-making, pot- 
tery, and sculpture are all included in this pro- 
gram. Creative activities in painting, drawing, 
decorating, planning improvements, and invent- 
ing new methods and means are all encouraged. 
Art itself is considered in our school more or less 
as a general attitude or a style of seeing and 
doing. It does not limit itself to the abstract 
making of pictures and statues, but tries to solve 
the problems of architecture, decoration, and 
furniture-making in this simple environment. 


THE FARM AND CAMP 


HE farm is an important feature of this 
"Loted where not only agriculture and animal 
breeding are studied, but also economics, market- 
ing, cooperation and management. Every student 
in the school has a piece of land on which he 
cultivates crops of fruit and vegetables. The farm 
serves the community as a general demonstration 
farm to which the neighboring farmers are in- 
vited to make observations and suggestions. 

Stone buildings, frame houses, and canvas 
shelters constitute the permanent camps of the 
school. Here the students and their teachers 
live, close to nature, and work as participating 
members of a democratic social group. They 
carry on various projects to improve their own 
camps, cleaning and decorating them inside and 
out. The life of the camp encourages coopera- 
tion, service, social responsibility, and discipline. 
Each project is different from another, yet serv- 
ing the same purpose, that of improving the 
camp as a whole. The students are given every 
opportunity to plan and work together in a 
simple, dynamic, democratic environment. In this 
way, they learn to live and practice democracy. 


N ALL studies the method is scientific and 
I the approach is functional. The school, with- 
out the slightest deviation from its educational 
function, is a real social and educational center. 
The interaction between school and environment 
(physical and social) is considerable. The school 
is a radiating center for social change and for 
dealing with the vital problems which confront 
the Egyptian farmer. 





———— 
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Summer Tours 


The Travel Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association has arranged a wide selection of 
tours especially planned for teachers during the 
summer of 1953. Tours have been arranged for 
Latin America, Mexico, Alaska, Hudson Bay, 
Europe, Scandinavian countries, and there are 
several tours within the United States. These 
tours have been planned at a low cost on a non- 
profit basis to enable as many teachers as possible 
to enrich their background through carefully 
planned travel under competent tour directors. 
A number of the tours carry academic credit. 
Many are of special interest to social studies 
teachers. 

The National Council for the Social Studies 
is cooperating with the NEA Travel Division on 
several of the tours. Space will not permit a 
detailed listing of the tours or descriptions of 
individual tours. Write to the NEA Travel Di- 
vision, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C., asking for general information about 
these tours. Ask for detailed descriptions of tours 
to areas of particular interest to you. 


NCSS Membership 


“Each One Get One.” That is the slogan that 
many social studies teachers are putting into 
practice this year. At the present time member- 
ship in the National Council for the Social 
Studies is at the highest in history; at the same 
time we have realized only a small percentage 
of our potential membership. Further, we need 
to add many more members to put our profes- 
sional organization on a strong basis so we can 
fulfill our responsibilities and render the services 
that we are asked to perform. Every present Na- 
tional Council member can make a very real 
professional contribution simply by securing a 
new National Council member from among his 
colleagues. We are very grateful for the excellent 
membership work being done by our present 
members. One outstanding example of this work 
is illustrated by a letter just received in National 
Council headquarters office which, though very 
brief, carries an eloquent message. 

It reads: “In response to a letter from Law- 
rence O. Haaby [A Regional chairman of the 
NCSS Committee on Professional Relations] I 


secured six new members. I am enclosing a check 
for twenty-four dollars. Your publications make 
such a good talking point for new members. 
Please send publications to these people as soon 
as possible.” The letter is signed Elizabeth M. 
Koletka, Huntington, West Virginia. 

You are our grc itest source of strength in 
building membership and strengthening our pro- 
fession and its services to you and other social 
studies teachers. Will you help by securing a 
new member for 1953? We look forward to hear- 
ing from you. If you want any promotional ma- 
terial, write to the National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Middle States Council 
50th Anniversary Meeting 


On April 17 and 18, the Middle States Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies will celebrate its Fiftieth 
Anniversary at the Henry Hudson Hotel, 353 
West 57th Street, New York City. All social 
studies teachers are cordially invited to attend 
the sessions. For a copy of the program, write 
to Alice W. Spieseke of the Middle States 
Council for the Social Studies, Box 515, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York 27, 
New York. The “Notes and News” section of 
March Social Education will give you other 
data about the program. Write directly to the 
Hotel for a room reservation. 

One of the features of the meeting will be a 
day at the United Nations. On April 17, follow- 
ing a special briefing session at the United States 
Mission to the United Nations, the group will 
tour the United Nations building and attend a 
meeting of the Economic and Social Council. 
Robert H. Reid, a past president of the MSCSS, 
is making the arrangements for this feature. Be- 
cause tickets are limited, persons planning to 
attend should write to Dr. Alice W. Spieseke, at 
the address given above. 


West Virginia Council 
The Annual Meeting of the West Virginia 
Council for the Social Studies will be held in 
Charleston with headquarters at Morris Harvey 
College. This third annual Meeting will get 
under way on Friday evening, April 17, in 
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true West Virginia style with folk and square 
dancing. 

Following is an outline of the scheduled events 
arranged by Program Chairman, Mrs. John 
Semon, and her committee for the Charleston 
meeting: Following the square dance Friday at 7 
P.M. under the direction of Mrs. Kathryn Lynch 
of St. Albans High School will be a showing of 
the movie “A Date With West Virginia” at 8:45 
p.M. Those who have seen the picture may at 
this time make a tour of the College with FTA 
members acting as guides. After the showing of 
the film there will be ballroom dancing for the 
remainder of the evening. The business meeting 
will open the session Saturday morning. Follow- 
ing the business meeting those attending will 
have the choice of making one of two tours er 
viewing a series of interesting and important 
films pertaining to West Virginia. The showing 
of these filrns will be under the direction of Mrs. 
Nana B. Jarrell of South Charleston Junior High 
School. 

One tour will be to the Research Laboratory 
at Carbide and Carbon, South Charleston, where 
R. W. McNamee of Carbide will be in charge. 
Following the tour of the building will be a 
session for questions anyone would like to ask. 

Another group will visit the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company at Kanawha City. Bill Spruce is 
preparing a guided tour of this plant. 

The tours and films will end by 12:30 P.M., 
and everyone will gather on the College Terrace 
for a musical program and lunch. Featured at the 
lunch will be Roy Lee Harmon, Poet Laureate 
of West Virginia, reading some of his original 
poetry. After lunch, the group will gather in the 
college auditorium for a panel discussion on the 
teaching of West Virginia history at various grade 
levels. A packet of free material on West Vir- 
ginia, Blue Book, and souvenirs of West Virginia 
will be given all those that register. 

Please send reservations for the luncheon in 
the amount of $1.75 by April 11 to Mrs. Maryida 
Mosby, 1627 Elm Street, South Charleston. Also 
let her know your choice of seeing the films or 
going on one of the conducted tours. Those 
teachers not members of the West Virginia Coun- 
cil are invited to come and join this most worth- 
while organization. L. B. L. 


Atlanta Area Council 
The Atlanta Area Council for the Social Stud- 
ies held a dinner meeting in the Alumni Hall of 
Emory University on the evening of January 19 
with 60 high school, grammar school, and college 


teachers interested primarily in the social studies. 

Warren Jackson of North Fulton High School 
arranged the program around the subject “Edu- 
cational Decisions and Social Results” with E. C. 
Colwell, Dean of Faculties at Emory University 
and formerly president of Chicago University, as 
guest speaker. 

President George Hutcheson presided. New 
officers elected were Marie Kerrison of Grady 
High School, president; Warren Jackson of North 
Fulton High School, vice-president; Myrtle Cald- 
well of North Fulton High School, treasurer; and 
Clyde Kimbal of West Fulton High School, secre- 
tary. 

Literature from the National Council for the 
Social Studies was distributed and an invitation 
to membership in the National as well as in 
the local social studies council was extended by 
George Slappey, chairman for the Fifth District 
of the State Council, and by Jessie Lowe, co 


ordinator of the Atlanta Area social! studies. 
G. S. 


Illinois Council 

The Illinois Council for the Social Studies met 
at Blythe Park School in Riverdale, October 11. 
From g to 9:30 A.M., the new arrivals registered 
and were conducted on a tour of the newly-built 
modern school building. Meanwhile, the execu- 
tive board held a business meeting in the library. 
After L. J. Hauser had welcomed the members of 
the ICSS, J. B. Royce, chairman of the social sci- 
ence department, J. Sterling Morton High School 
and Junior College, introduced Irwin A. Berg, 
Associate Professor, Department of Psychology, 
Northwestern University. Dr. Berg spoke on 
“Social Science and Social Change.” Following 
the address, James K. Felts, president of the ICSS, 
presided at the business meeting. 

The remainder of the morning was devoted to 
sectional meetings. Betty Kirby, kindergarten 
teacher at the Blythe Park School chaired the 
first section on “Using Community Resources,” 
with Ruth Jordan, Illes School, Springfield, as 
recorder. The second section, chaired by Miss 
Dorrell Kilduff, concerned itself with “What do 
you teach about Illinois: Where do you find 
materials?’ Evelyn Bennett of Pekin Community 
High School served as recorder. The third group 
led by Mamie Anderzhon, Oak Park, considered 
the topic “Vital Ways of Teaching Geography.” 
Mary Fanti, Theodore Roosevelt Junior High 
School, Decatur, was the recorder. Eugene Miller, 
J. Sterling Morton High School and Junior Col- 
lege, was leader of the fourth session which was 
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tilled “World History: Weapon Against Preju- 
dice.” Norton Kaiser, Riverside-Brookfield High 
School, served as recorder. The fifth session was 
entitled “Evaluation of Social Studies General 
Education” and was led by Meyer Wemberg, 
Wright Junior College. Roy Hostettler of Bloom- 
ington served as recorder. 

Following a box lunch, Robert Crain, Chicago 
Council on Foreign Relations, delivered an ad- 
dress on “India’s Role Between East and West.” 
At three o'clock, two busses of ICSS members 
took off on a Sociological Tour conducted by J. 
B. Royse. After visiting Hull House, Chicago 
Housing Projects, and the Christian League, the 
group ate dinner at Ireland’s famous restaurant. 
On the return trip, the group stopped at Wash- 
ington (Bug House) Square where the members 
listened to soapbox oratory, 

The local arrangements for the meeting were 
planned by the members of the West Suburban 
Council under the able leadership of President 
J. B. Royse and the program chairman, Mrs. 
Avis Moore, Avery Coonley School, Downers 
Grove. Mr. Royce and Mrs. Moore were assisted 
by a convention committee consisting of the fol- 
lowing: Bernice Amyx, Blythe Park School, 
Riverside; Dorrell Kilduff, Irving School, Ber- 
wyn; M. D. Griep, Hinsdale High School; Irene 
Hanley, Hinsdale Junior High School; Joseph 
Bloom, Intermediate School, Riverside; John 
Hayworth, Riverside-Brookfield High School; 
Florence Locker, Washington School, River 
Forest; Norton Kaiser, Riverside-Brookfield High 
School; Alta McAfee, Oak School, La Grange; 
and Cleo Wood, Irving School, Oak Park. 

J. K. F. 


Central (Illinois) Council 

The Central (Illinois) Council for the Social 
Studies is carrying out a plan for five meetings 
during the 1952-53 academic year. On October 
25, David Davis, a Bloomington attorney, spoke 
on “Proposed Amendments to the State Consti- 
tution.” “Elementary Education in England” 
was the topic for November 22 with Ray Squier, 
an exchange teacher from England, as_ the 
speaker. The meeting on January 24 included a 
group of seven teachers from Bloomington and 
Normal who participated in an ISNU study tour 
to Europe in a discussion of “Travel in Western 
Europe.” On March 28, Ella C. Leppert, Illinois 
State Normal University, and CEP Consultant 
for Illinois, spoke on “Citizenship Education 
Program in Illinois.” The topic for the meeting 
on April 25 will be “Human Relations” with 


Mrs. G. W. Nethercut, Oak Park (winner of the 
NCCJ award for work in human relations) as the 
speaker. N. S. 


New York State Council 


The New York State Council for the Social 
Studies met in Albany on February 13 and 14. 
Julian C. Aldrich, New York University and 
NCSS Past President, addressed the opening 
general session on “Basic Issues in the Social 
Studies.” On February 14, Victor E. Pitkin, Con- 
necticut State Department of Education, spoke at 
a general session on “Are Our Children Exposed 
to Subversive Teaching?” This was followed by 
five sectional panels on “Social Studies for the 
Slow Learner and Gifted Child,” “New Syllabi 
in American and World History,” “Setting Up 
a Core Curriculum,” “Social Studies in the Ele- 
mentary Grades,” and “How Can Social Studies 
Contribute Most Effectively to the Teaching of 
Citizenship?” At the luncheon meeting, the Presi- 
dent’s Report was made by Frank Dressler of 
Buffalo, and Carl Herman Voss, New Schoo! for 
Social Research, spoke on “What Answer for Our 
Age of Anxiety.” The program closed with the 
business meeting and a further opportunity to 
view exhibits. F. J. D. Jr. 


Lake Erie Council 


The winter meeting of the Lake Erie Council 
for the Social Studies was held in Buffalo on 
February 24. The program opened with reports 
from the Albany meeting of the New York State 
Council for the Social Studies given by Kathryn 
Sheehan, Kenmore Junior High School; Theo- 
dore Moss, Amherst Central High School; and 
Ruth Pitt, East High School, Buffalo. George 
Bartle, English exchange teacher now at Grover 
Cleveland High School, Buffalo, addressed the 
group on “Great Britain’s Position in the World 
Today.” The meeting was held at the New York 
State College for Teachers in Buffalo. 

F, J. D. Jr. 


All social studies teachers and social studies 
organizations are invited to send in material for 
these columns. Send in notes on the activities of 
your school organization and other items of 
general interest to social studies teachers. Mail 
your material as early as possible to Merrill F. 
Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, National Council 
for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Contributors to this 
issue: Leonard B. Legg, George Slappey, James 
K. Felts, Nelle Steele and Frank J. Dressler, Jr. 
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How to Use Current Materials 


Although we believe it to be our primary re- 
sponsibility in writing this column to review 
free and inexpensive pamphlets and government 
publications, we might quite properly give a 
little attention from time to time to the problem 
of the use of such materials in our teaching. 
Certainly the current pamphlet press can be an 
invaluable aid in the teaching of current events; 
but it should also serve a more far-reaching 
purpose. 

Much of our secondary-school curriculum has 
traditionally consisted of the study of organized 
bodies of subject matter and the development of 
their concomitant skills, attitudes and apprecia- 
tions. Such study provides us with some under- 
standing of the past and with a sense of perspec- 
tive that should prove invaluable in our en- 
deavor to understand the contemporary world in 
which we live. 

But education in general and the social studies 
in particular should serve the additional purpose 
of providing young people with experiences in 
the application of their knowledge and skills to 
the resolution of personal and social problems. 
This is education for social competence; it is 
education that is practical for today, yet with 
enduring values for the future; it is education 
that has confidence that man can at least in part 
control his destiny—that society has within itself 
the means for making the world a better place 
in which to live. 

It is in this area of education for social com- 
petence that the use of current materials serves 
the unique function of linking conventional con- 
tent with the contemporary world. Such materials 
provide a realistic setting in which students, 
under professional guidance, can apply their 
knowledge and skills in an effort to solve both 
personal and social problems, thereby developing 
the capacity for critical thinking in a manner 
that is both practical and effective. The use of 
current materials, of course, transcends the con- 
fines of the social studies and encompasses all 
other curricular areas, as is so capably demon- 
strated in the volume edited by Lucien Kinney 
and Katharine Dresden, Better Learning 


Through Current Materials (Stanford, Cali- 
fornia: Stanford University Press, rev. ed., 1952. 
215 p. $3). 

The original edition of this work was reviewed 
in Social Education by Ralph Adams Brown (De- 
cember, 1950, p. 378-79) and does not differ sig- 
nificantly from the revision. However, a new 
introductory chapter, “Learning to Solve Life’s 
Problems,” is a noteworthy addition that effec- 
tively presents the values of developing problem- 
solving skills and analyzes the types of problems 
to which these skills can be applied. The re- 
mainder of the volume focuses upon the actual 
classroom experiences of teachers who have util- 
ized current materials in a wide variety of sub- 
ject-matter areas. By reviewing numerous case 
studies in adequate detail, the editors provide the 
reader with countless practical suggestions in the 
techniques and methods of using current materi- 
als for better learning. 


Professional Materials 


Grace S. Wright in Core Curriculum Develop- 
ment—Problems and Practices (Supt. of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25: Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Bulletin 1952, No. 5. 104 p. 30 cents) 
tries to answer two main questions in this well 
written and carefully organized bulletin: “What 
is the core program like as it is being developed 
in the secondary schools of the United States?” 
and, “How have high schools which have 
achieved fairly successful core programs attacked 
the problems which principals report as major 
concerns?” Her sources are visits to 24 selected 
schools, a considerable correspondence, published 
materials, and the results of a questionnaire re- 
turned by more than 500 schools. Her findings 
seem realistic and enlightening; they should 
prove interesting to any teacher, and of particu- 
lar value to those planning to initiate a core pro- 
gram as well as to those already working with 
such a program. 

For any who may be interested in the literature 
on the core program, Grace Wright has also pre- 
pared, “The Core in Secondary Schools: A Bibli- 
ography” (Office of Education, Federal Security 
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Agency, Washington 25: Circular No. 323, rev. 
November, 1952. 12 p.) which includes over 100 
titles classified under seven headings. 

Another study that gives a realistic picture of 
the core in action is Henry Harap’s Social Living 
in the Curriculum: A Critical Study of the Core 
in Action in Grades One Through Twelve (Divi- 
sion of Surveys and Field Services, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, ‘Tenn.: 
1952- 133 p. $1). The first three chapters analyze 
the role of social living in the curriculum and 
the total school life. The remainder of the bulle- 
tin presents examples of a social living core as 
practiced in specific schools in grades one 
through twelve. 

A somewhat different approach to curriculum 
construction is found in Florence Stratemeyer’s 
Guides to a Curriculum for Modern Living (Bu- 
reau of Publications, ‘Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York 27: 1952. 64 p. $1.25). 
The author maintains that society should be 
related to the learner through a concept of cur- 
riculum in which the everyday concerns of youth 
are the starting point and in which these con- 
cerns should be related to persistent life situa- 
tions. 

With the lifting of the “freeze” on the assign- 
ment of channels to new TV stations, the FCC, 
through the use of the UHF frequencies, has 
made provision for some 2,000 new TV stations, 
of which a total of 242 may be reserved for non- 
commercial, educational stations. Although it 
is too early to assess the full impact of television 
upon education, many believe that its potentiali- 
ties are tremendous. Franklin Dunham and 
Ronald R. Lowdermilk in Television in Our 
Schools (Supt. of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25: Office of Edu- 
cation, Federal Security Agency, Bulletin 1952, 
No. 16. 34 p. 15 cents) believe TV can make a 
unique contribution to education. Their en- 
thusiasm and optimism are unconcealed as they 
analyze the current uses of TV by our schools, 
what schools and colleges can do with TV, and 
the expanding role of TV in education. 


Focus on Health 


In recent months the Public Affairs Committee 
(22 Fast 38th St., New York 16) has published 
six in its series of Public Affairs Pamphlets that 
deal with aspects of health and health services. 
The first of these 25-cent pamphlets is Your 
Neighbors Health Is Your Business (Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 180) which presents facts 
and figures with regard to the all-too-prevalent 


inadequacy of community health services, and 
then describes the methods by which citizens can 
work together to obtain the protective health 
services that are so vital to the good health of 
individuals in any community. But, the pam- 
phlet insists, only an alert and interested citizenry 
can insure the maintenance of proper standards 
and adequate services in protecting the health of 
the community. 

Other titles in this group are How to Live 
With Heart Trouble (No. 184), Science vs. Chiro- 
practic (No. 191), Preparing Tomorrow’s Nurses 
(No. 185), What We Can Do About the Drug 
Menace (No. 186), and It’s Your Hospital and 
Your Life! (No. 187). The last three titles should 
be particularly useful with modern problems 
classes since each of these deals with an important 
aspect of a major social problem and may well 
have person implications for students in our 
classes. Several parts of these pamphlets serve to 
underscore the basic philosophy in Your Neigh- 
bor’s Health Is Your Business: what affects one 
of us affects all; therefore, we should all work 
together, beginning at the community level, to 
bring about proper standards of health and 
health services. Incidentally, no better example 
can be cited than the pamphlet on the drug 
menace to illustrate a very commendable effort 
to dispel widespread ignorance and misunder- 
standing through dispassionate analysis and the 
careful presentation of simple fact. 

Beginning with Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
190, these booklets are being published with a 
somewhat different format. The price remains 
25 cents each, and the number of words per 
pamphlet is substantially the same. But the size 
has been slightly reduced, a new printing process 
is being employed involving a different type of 
paper, and the length of each pamphlet has been 
reduced from 32 to 28 pages. The new forinat, 
however, is fully as readable as the former, and 
is enhanced by the use of color in the illustra- 
tions. 


Puerto Ricans at Home and Abroad 


The January, 1953, issue of the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence is devoted to Puerto Rico: A Study in Demo- 
cratic Development (The Academy of Political 
and Social Science, 3937 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia 4: 246 p. $2 for non-members). More than 
20 contributors deal in scholarly fashion with 
the political, economic and cultural development 
of Puerto Rico, including a section which asks, 
“Too Many People?” and a concluding article by 





PAMPHLETS AND GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


R. G. Tugwell, a former governor of Puerto 
Rico, on “What Next for Puerto Rico?” 

But many Puerto Ricans leave home and settle 
in the United States. Possibly 80 percent of such 
emigrants live in New York City where they may 
have attracted more attention than their num- 
bers or impact would warrant. The problems of 
their adjustment to urban life with particular 
attention to the situation in New York City are 
dealt with by Clarence Senior in one of the series 
of Freedom Pamphlets, Strangers—and Neigh- 
bors: The Story of Our Puerto Rican Citizens 
(Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, 212 
Fifth Ave., New York 10: 1952. 53 p. 25 cents). 
The author has long had personal experience 
with Puerto Ricans here in the United States and 
in Puerto Rico. His analysis, therefore, is well 
considered and has implications for any urban 
area where similar problems in human adjust- 
ment exist. 


American Diplomacy 


From time to time during the past year we 
have reviewed the “pocket” books of the New 
American Library of World Literature (501 
Madison Ave., New York 22) which publishes the 
Signet and Mentor Books. These books generally 
range in price from 25 to 50 cents and are often 
available in places such as drug stores, news 
stands, and the like. For those who may not have 
had an opportunity to see a full listing of their 
publications, we suggest that you write the New 
American Library for their latest catalog. The 
nonfiction section of their 1953 winter catalog 
lists nine titles under the heading of history and 
economics, eight under anthropology and soci- 
ology, and seven under philosophy, most of 
which should prove useful to social Studies stu- 
dents and teachers. 

Among the most recent of the Mentor Books 
to come to our attention is George F. Kennan’s 
analysis of American Diplomacy: 1900-1950 
(1952, 144 p. 35 cents). Professor Alice W. Spieseke 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, makes 
this evaluation of Kennan’s book: 


Two concepts usually taught by high school American 
history teachers are (1) that the United States, full of vigor, 
faith and zeal, bounced onto the stage as a world power 
around the turn of the century, and (2) that today the 
United States is one of the two most powerful nations in 
the world, and accordingly is burdened with heavy re- 
sponsibilities for the maintenance of world peace. Many 
of the facts to support these two generalizations can be 
found in surveys of our national development and in the 
diplomatic histories of Bemis, Bailey, and Ellis. 


o 
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* A unique, inspiring book in 
American patriotism .... 


YOUTH ON TRIAL 


By MAJOR LUCIAN J. CILETTI 


@ The stirring story of a dedicated World War II 

veteran who made good his vow and dared ALL to 
help young people and country, and 153 young 
Americans bravely speaking out on the challenging 
issues of the times and social betterment. Fully il- 
lustrated, well printed, with colorful jacket, and 
with deeply moving Memorial Day Address to inspire 
every liberty-loving American. 
Acclaimed nationally by 14 outstanding reviewers 
including The N.Y. Times, The N.Y. Herald-Trib- 
une, The Cumulative Book Review Digest (Sept. 
1952), The Bulletin (May 1952). Also, NEA Journal 
coverage (Feb. 1953). Especially recommended for 
history and social studies courses and libraries. 

@ Featured on VOICE OF AMERICA round the world 
in 46 languages. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 5 to 25 
copies of regular $3.75 edition, $3.10 per 
copy, including shipping charges. Additional 
reductions on larger orders. Single copy, 
$3.25. Order directly from: 


BETTER THE WORLD PRESS 
Washington, Pa, 
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George Kennan’s little book is not just another diplo 
matic history. Instead, it is primarily a series of essays 
concerned with re-examining some of the policies we once 
followed when we had a feeling of national security to 
determine whether their basic purposes are adequate as 
a guide for our policies today. ‘The author moves from past 
to present and demonstrates that in both purpose and 
method our former policies are in part inadequate when 
dealing with today’s problems. New ingredients, he con- 
tends, have to be added as policy makers assess purposes 
and lay down guide lines. 

The ideas and reflections in this book carry greater 
weight when it is recalled that Mr. Kennan writes from 
“the inside,” from the vantage point of a government of- 
ficial in the Foreign Service of the United States, a man 
who has had a share in the responsibility for formulating 
our foreign policy since World War II. He, therefore, 
brings to this re-examination of our policies since 1900 an 
awareness of how the lack of background knowledge of 
foreign countries and the limitations imposed by possible 
alternatives functioned in the thinking of those who 
chartered the earlier course this country took in its rela- 
tions with other countries. 

To have this interpretive treatment of American Diplo- 
macy: 1900-1950 within the financial reach of every high 
school American history teacher as well as able high 
school and college students not only will enable them to 
gain fresh insights into past actions when the United 
States had just become a new power on the stage of inter- 
national relations, but also will help answer questions 
concerning the purposes and policies of the United States 
as it shoulders its heavy burdens of the present. 
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Life In Ancient Egypt. 10 minutes; sale color 
$100; black-and-white $50. Coronet Films, Coro- 
net Building, Chicago 1. 

This is a perfectly grand film for setting the 
stage for a study of life in ancient Egypt and 
for evaluating Egypt’s contribution to civiliza- 
tion. It is well photographed; gives the viewer a 
glimpse of the grandeur of the great historical 
remains, and at the same time does not neglect 
the every-day life of the people. 

Egypt is introduced against the backdrop of 
the great pyramids of Giza. New and impressive 
views of these great piles of 2,000,000 blocks of 
stone are provided, and we get some idea of their 
magnitude as we watch Egyptians climb the sides 
of the structure. Good views of the Sphinx are 
also shown to help set the scene. 

A map locates the ancient Egyptian empire and 
shows how the Nile River dominates the land- 
scape. Ancient agricultural practices which are 
still in use include crude but effective irrigation 
devices, water measurements, and the wooden 
plow. Tomb objects which are shown are a 
mummy case, mummy, Book of The Dead, figu- 
rines, jewelry and some models of everyday ob- 
jects. We see Egyptians cutting the papyrus plant 
and making paper. A sequence on the gods and 
goddesses is illustrated with statues of the vari- 
ous deities. The film ends with a visit to Thebes 
and scenes of the ruins of the Temple at Karnak. 

Good material in the field of Ancient History 
is scarce and this film fills a real need. It sets a 
mood for the enjoyment of the study of Egyptian 
life and offers a basis for an understanding of the 
civilization which arose in the Nile Valley. A 
companion film also produced by Coronet and 
entitled Life In The Nile Valley helps to show 
how many aspects of the: past can be found in 
Egyptian civilization today. The two films to- 
gether do a good job of assisting the teacher. 


Recent 16 mm. Sound Motion 
Pictures 
Association Films, Inc., 79 East Adams St., Chi- 
cago 3. 


Permanent Investment. 22 minutes; free loan. The place 
of the cast-iron soil pipe in the nation’s health. 
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British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. 


Britain’s Comet. 20 minutes; rental, $2.50. The official 
story of the comet jet airliner. Shows the building of the 
craft, its first take-off, its first public appearance and its 
final approval and adoption as a commercial proposition. 

Drums for a Holiday. 33 minutes; color; rental, $7.50. 
Describes a conclave of chieftains on the Gold Coast of 
West Africa. There is also a sequence on the gathering and 
transporting of jungle grain. 

In Black and White. 20 minutes; rental $2.50. Drama- 
tizes the story of the development of the British Country 
industries, 

Voices Under the Sea. 19 minutes; rental, $2.50. A 
documentary film about the cableship services of Cable 
and Wireless Ltd. Shows how 11 cables link the United 
Kingdom with the Company’s network of 155,000 nautical 
miles of ocean cable. 

White Continent. 20 minutes; color; rental, $5. An ac- 
count of the joint expedition to Queen Maud Land in the 
Antarctic sponsored by Norway, Britain and Sweden. The 
technicolor photography gives a vivid impression of the 
polar landscape, its hazards and its special beauty. 


Cornell Film Co., 1501 Broadway, New York 36. 


Pocahontas. 30 minutes; rental, apply. Filmed on the 
actual site of the events, reveals little-known facts about 
Pocahontas. 


Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 


Who Are the People of America? 11 minutes; color; 
sale, color $100; black-and-white $50. Built around the 
theme that the people of America are the people of the 
world, who have come here at many different times and 
for many reasons and have become fused into a new peo- 


ple. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, 
Illinois. 


Round Trip. 20 minutes; sale, $70; rental, $3.50 for g 
days. What foreign trade means to the housewife, farmer, 
machinist, engineer, auto worker, and other average citi- 
zens. 

The Importance of Selling. 20 minutes; sale, $85. A pres- 
entation of the vital role of selling in a competition econ- 
omy. The typical structure of a sales organization is de- 
veloped in its relation to the overall business operation. 
The individual roles of distributors, wholesalers, and re- 
tailers are carefully depicted. 


Film Distribution Section, Colonial Williams- 
burg, Williamsburg, Va. 


The Colonial Printer. 25 minutes; color; sale, $150; 
rental, $5. A day in the life of Peter Thompson, appren- 








tice to Alexander Purdie, Master Printer and Publisher 
in Williamsburg in 1775. The printer is seen at his daily 
tasks. He delivers a shipment to a customer 20 miles away. 
Returning late at night, he sees the Royal Governor's 
Marines taking away the colonists’ gunpowder. He reports 
his discovery to the printer and the news, disseminated 
through the press, helps to stir the colonists in their strug- 
gle for independence. 


Ideal Pictures, 65 East South Water St., Chicago 
1. 


History of Aviation. 18 minutes; rental $6. A Walt 
Disney cartoon which shows the vital role of aviation in 
war and peace. 


Seminar Films, Inc., 347 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. 


The Art of Living. A Series of 4 films for teen-agers; 
sale, $45 each. Titles are “You and Your Family,” “You 
and Your Friends,” “You and Your Attitudes,” “You and 
Your Time.” 


United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New 
York 29. 


New Horizons. 20 minutes; color; free loan. How new 
industries have come to the South and how modern trans- 
portation fits into the picture. 

No Longer Worried. 28 minutes, free loan. A story of 
Benjamin Franklin's concern over the people's lack of 
financial protection in the event of fire or other disaster. 
The film explains the principal of fire insurance. 


Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 4ist St., 
New York 17. 


The Procrastinator. 10 minutes; sale, $45. A typical teen- 
age case of procrastination is dramatized for the purpose 
of stimulating group discussion on the problem. 


Filmstrips 


Audio-Visual Consultation Bureau, Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit 1. 


Contemporary Affairs Filmstrips. Monthly series of 
strips for use in the upper elementary grades. Price, $10 for 
one semester's issue of 4 filmstrips. The first four titles 
are “The Magic of Mass Production,” “Meet Today's 
Farmer,” “For a Healthy America,” and “Transportation 
Today.” Prints purchased separately are $3.50 each. 


Herbert E. Budek Co., Inc., 55 Poplar Ave., 
Hackensack, N.J. 


The Culture of the American Southwest. Set of 4 film- 
strips; color; sale, $22.50 per set; $5 each. Titles are 
“Prehistoric Culture Centers of the Southwest,” “Pueblos 
of New Mexico,” “Southwest Indian Art,” “Mission 
Churches of New Mexico.” 


Educational Services, 1702 K St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, 6, D.C. 


This Is Korea. A series of 4, full-color strips; sale $19.50 
per set; $6 each. Titles are “Geography of Korea,” “People 


of Korea,” “Making a Living in Korea,” “Culture and 
Religions of Korea.” 
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“BACKGROUNDS OF 
OUR FREEDOM” 


—Filmstrip Series— 
A steadily growing library 
on American democracy 
‘ FREE CATALOG 
[ FREE PREVIEW 


4 Write: 
heritage filmstrips, inc. 


89-11 63rd DRIVE, REGO PARK 74, N.Y. 









The Jam Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11. 

The Age of Discovery and Exploration. Set of 7 new 
mapstrips in color; sale, $19.50 per set; each, $3. Titles are: 
“The Crusades and Early Trade Routes,” “The Norsemen,” 
“Portugal Seeks a New Route East,” “A New World is 
Discovered,” “Spanish Exploration,” “French Exploration,” 
“English and Dutch Exploration.” 


Operadio Manufacturing Co., St. Charles, Illi- 
nois. 
Sound Slidefilm Guide, An informative booklet listing 


many sources of slidefilms with accompanying sound. 
Price $1. 


Popular Science Publishing Co., 353 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10. 

The Calendar. Set of 6 filmstrips in color, designed for 
grades g to 5; sale, $31.50 per set. Titles include “How a 
Day Passes,” “A Busy Week,” “The Month,” “The Year,” 
“Spring and Summer,” and “Autumn and Winter.” 

Pioneer Heroes. Set of 6 filmstrips in color, designed 
for grades 4 to 6; sale, $31.50 per set. Titles are: “The 
West From A to Z,” “Kit Carson,” “Bill Clark,” “Jim 
Bridges,” “Davie Crockett,” and “Dogie Boy.” 


Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Diversy 
Parkway, Chicago 14. 

How to Listen. Series of 4 filmstrips; sale, $12. Topics 
in this series are “How to Tell the Difference Between 
Essentials and Details,” “How to Discover the Purpose of 
the Speaker,” “How to Tell the Difference Between Facts 
and Opinion,” “Information, Persuasion, and Propaganda.” 


Recordings 


We have just listened to a newly-released set 
of phonograph records entitled World History 
Series I, produced and distributed by Audio 
Classroom Services, 323 S. Franklin St., Chicago 
6. It is one of the better series of recordings 
available to social studies teachers. Produced 
in the Chicago studios of the National Broad- 
casting Company, with John Brookman direct- 
ing, and using professional actors, the drama- 
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ETHNIC FOLKWAYS LIBRARY 


of folk music on records from many lands; authorita- 
tive, documented. These records point out: customs 
of world’s peoples, religions and ceremonies, beliefs 
and concepts, mores, work and play activity, in- 
fluence of one culture upon another, similarities and 
differences of cultures. 

For complete catalog including FOLKWAYS series 
anthologies of American folk music and jazz, chil- 
dren’s series SONGS TO GROW ON and Litera- 


ture sets write to: 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


117 West 46 St., New York 36 











tizations give a vital, “on-the-spot” feeling of 
authenticity. The set consists of twelve separate 
productions on three 12-inch, 33/4, rpm records. 
The first disc is entitled The Ancient World and 
the dramatizations are of “The Phoenician 
Trades,” “The Golden Age of Greece,” ‘““Turn- 
ing Point for Rome,” and “Decline of Rome.” 
The second disc is World of The Middle Ages 
and the events presented are “The Feudal 
Manor,” “Towns Against Feudalism,” “Gateway 
to Discovery,” and “The Renaissance Scientists.” 
The third record is on The Dawn of the Modern 
World and presents in dramatic form “Declara- 
tion of The Rights of Man,” “The Emerging of 
Japan,” “Prussia Forges a Nation,” and “The 
Building of an Empire.” A Teachers’ Guide ac- 
companies the recordings, furnishing the teacher 
with background information, a script summary 
and questions for discussion. The entire series 
sells for $18.50. Schools may order on 10-day ap- 
proval. 

Thirteen “Little Songs for Living Longer’’ are 
contained in an album of records (4 sides, 78 
rpm) distributed by the Communications Ma- 
terials Center, 413 West 117th St., New York 27. 
These cheerful numbers provide one-minute 
lessons in health and safety for the elementary 
school pupil. The album costs $2.90 including 
postage. The Communications Materials Center 
is a division of the Columbia University Press. 
They have also published albums of records on 
“Little Songs About the U.N. (5 songs, 2 sides, 
78 rpm; price $1.45), and “Little Songs on Big 
Subjects” (12 songs, 4 sides, 78 rpm; price $2.98). 

A “Directory of Disc Recorders” is contained 
in the Audio Record for October, 1952. Copies 
will be mailed free from Radio Devices, Inc., 444 
Madison Ave., New York. 

“This Is the U.N.” is a recording of the voices 
of the top personalities of the United Nations as 






they discuss problems of world-wide importance 
on a long-playing record, $11.75, or on five 12- 
inch records playing at 78 rpm, $13.90, from 
Tribune Productions, Inc., 261 Broadway, New 
York 7. 


Visualized Curriculum Series 


Good sets of teaching pictures, especially de- 
signed for use in social studies classes, are all too 
rare. For about ten years an increasingly large 
number of teachers have come to rely upon the 
Visualized Curriculum Series of pictures, “Living 
Together in a Modern World.” This series con- 
sists of more than goo documentary photographs, 
size, 814 by 11 inches, printed on heavy card 
stock. The pictures cover the seven basic social 
problems of Food, Clothing, Shelter, Transpor- 
tation, Communication, Conservation of Human 
Resources, and Conservation of Natural Re- 
sources. Each problem is illustrated by carefully 
selected and organized pictures, is indexed, and 
is accompanied by a number of teachers’ helps 
such as a Cross-Reference Index, Picture Finding 
Guide, and Guide Cards. 

Recently new pictures and texts have been 
added to these sets of pictures and a new teach- 
er’s edition, printed on light stock, has been made 
available. The complete edition is $89.50, or 
$16.50 per problem. The teacher edition is $4.95 
per problem. The picture sets are published by 
the Creative Education Society, Inc., Mankato, 
Minnesota. 


Maps 


The Denoyer-Geppert Co. (5235 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago 40) has recently published a 64 by 
44 inch literary-pictorial map of the United 
States. It locates for the reader the place names 
of literary significance, to which are attached 
legends—of author, scene, title of literary type, 
and name of character. Printed in six harmoni- 
ous colors, the map contains over 100 illustra- 
tions, includes approximately 350 literary titles 
and presents 19 regional listings of books. It 
traces seven pioneer trails and also pictures three 
large detailed inset-maps of New York City, New 
Orleans, and the Bret Harte Country. On ledger- 
type paper, this map costs $7, or it can be ob- 
tained in a number of mountings. My copy of 
this map is a beauty and I can see how it will 
enliven many a topic in the social studies. 

Do you want to make geographical concepts 
more meaningful to pupils? My adivce to you is 
to get hold of Denoyer-Geppert’s new Geograph- 
ical Terms Chart either in the 44 by 58 inch 








size for $5, or in the 64 by 44 inch size for $5. 
Both charts are available in a variety of mount- 
ings. The illustrations on these charts simplify 
the teaching of such terms as isthmus, strait, 
delta and many others. For more information 
concerning these charts and a number of other 
new maps and globes, write for catalog No. 53. 
Write to the Natural Rubber Bureau, 1631 K 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. for a free wall map 
of Malaya showing the natural landscape and 
including a picture story of rubber growing. 


Of All Things 


The Scott, Foresman and Company (120 East 
23rd St., New York 10) will send free of charge 
a 24 by 1814 inch wall chart, “How Well Do You 
Know Your Community?” This chart, from 
Korey and Quillen’s, Living in Our Communities 
serves as a fine springboard for civic competence 
projects. 

Also available free from Scott, Foresman is a 
transportation-and-communication chart, “Wid- 
ening of Man’s Horizon,” with 8 pictorial maps 
tracing man’s progress from the invention of the 
wheel to the splitting of the atom. 

A useful classroom teaching aid is the 
“Women’s Day Chart of Presidents of the 
United States.” Printed in full color it gives 
pictures and biographical charts of every Presi- 
dent from Washington to Eisenhower. The chart 
costs 35 cents from Women’s Day, 19 West 44th 
St., New York 36. 

Fifteen sets of original photographs, each set 
containing 15 photographs are offered for sale 
by Realistic Visual Aids, P. O. Box 11, High- 
land, California. Write for prices on any of the 
following topics: “The Westward Movement,” 
“The Mayflower Story,” “The Story of Knight- 
hood,” “South America,” “Mexican Community 
Life,” ‘““Trail Makers To The West.” 

The Department of Audio-Visual Instruction 
of the National Education Association (1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) began 
publication in February of a quarterly journal 
called Audio-Visual Communication Review. 
Complete coverage is provided by this publica- 
tion of research in the area of audio-visual com- 
munication. Continuing departments include 
Book, film, radio and television reviews; a review 
of foreign literature, and research abstracts. Four 
issues of the Review cost $4, or single copies are 
$1.25, each. 

United World Films (1445 Park Ave., New 
York 29) has recently been awarded the 1953 
contract for sales distribution of U. S. Govern- 
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The 
SOVIET IMPACT 
on SOCIETY 


by Dagobert D. Runes 
Preface by Harry Elmer Barnes 


In what manner has Kremlin-controlled 
Sovietism raised or lowered human standards? 
Is man in Soviet society master of his own fate? 
May he follow unhampered his self-chosen 
vocation and avocation? Can he express his 
ideas and feelings as he wishes? Can he join 
his neighbors in groups, unions and confed- 
erations? Are his social or cultural activities 
dictated by political potentates? 


To these and other basic questions the dis- 
tinguished philosopher offers an unbiased re- 
ply, out of his direct observations and studies. 


$3.75 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Publishers 
14 E. 40 ST., Desk 329, New York 16, N.Y. 

















ment films. A price list of all films distributed 
will be sent upon request. 

The National Audubon Society (1000 Fifth 
Ave., New York 28) will send to teachers for 10 
cents a copy of the Audubon “Audio-Visual 
Catalog.” This contains a complete listing of 
slides, films, photos and pictures for learning 
about nature and conservation. 


Helpful Articles 


Dale, Edgar. “Reading—One Way to Communicate.” The 
News Letter 18: 1-4; November, 1952. An analysis of the 
place of the various media of communication in the 
learning process. 

Faulkner, Nancy. “TV or Not TV.” Scholastic Teacher 62: 
10T-11T, 191; February 4, 1953. Presents the urgent 
problems of doing something about educational TV. 

Leatherman, Le Roy. “Today's Teaching Films Are Dif- 
ferent.” Educational Screen 32: 19, 24; January, 1953. An 
analysis of characteristics of modern classroom motion 
pictures, 

Reed, Paul. “Here Comes Educational Television.” Text- 
Film News I: 1-2; September, 1952. How educators are 
proceeding to use educational television. 

Robbins, Samuel. “Filmstrips For the Social Studies,” High 
Points 34: 34-38; September, 1952. A review of the place 
of the filmstrip in social] studies teaching. 

Swartout, Sherwin G. “How to Construct and Use the 
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A History OF THE AMERICAN PEopte. By Harry J. 
Carman and Harold C. Syrett. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1952, 2 vols. $15, (trade ed.); 
$5.75 per vol. (text). 

The recently-published two-voluine History of 
the American People by Professors Carman and 
Syrett of Columbia University will be an able 
competitor of the well-known two-volume text- 
book by Professors Morison and Commager, and 
of other such works written for the general col- 
lege course in United States history. Its more 
than 1500 pages (including almost 200 pages in 
the appendixes) are beautifully printed and 
bound, and profusely illustrated with plates and 
small inset pictures to which are added numer- 
ous helpful maps. 

For balance and proportion in the allocation 
of space, and for skill in interweaving the tangled 
threads of our economic and cultural history with 
the political, this work seems to this reviewer to 
have no superior. The division between the two 
volumes, which follow a compromise between 
topical and period organization, is at the end of 
the Civil War, the conventional dividing line for 
most two-semester courses. About as much space 
is given to domestic developments since 1g00 and 
to foreign affairs since 1914 as to the period be- 
fore 1815. 

For a first edition the work is remarkably free 
from error. The reviewer noted no typographical 
errors, unless “semi-god’”’ (I, 207) was such. Fac- 
tual errors are likewise few. The Mormons did 
not settle in Clay county (Mo.) but in the spe- 
cially-created Caldwell county where Far West 
was located. Henry A. Wallace should have been 
listed in President Truman’s first cabinet (II, 
708), and the date for Minnesota’s admission to 
the Union is given incorrectly on page 334 of the 
first volume, correctly on page 672. Instead of the 
work ascribed to Clarence Faust (II, 804) The 
Idea and Practice of General Education (1950) 
should be cited if the most recent and authorita- 
tive account of general education in the College 
of the University of Chicago is to be included. 

In general the History of the American People 
states fairly the leading positions on great con- 
troversial issues in our history. The one notable 
lapse from this standard comes in the treatment 
of the laws of the 1920's which restricted im- 
migration. By wholly omitting any explanation 


of the “national origins” quotas and of the rea- 
soning on which they were based by their more 
honorable proponents, and by their stress on the 
temporary quotas used, the authors appear to this 
reviewer to give the student a conclusion based 
on evidence and interpretation from one side of 
what may well: be again a very controversial 
issue. No one denies that organized labor and 
some “‘superpatriots” backed the legislation en- 
acted, but so did other people who believed that 
the United States had no obligation to solve the 
population problems of the rest of the world to 
our detriment, and who did not like the “dis- 
crimination” in the earlier laws against those 
countries from which the vast majority of our 
earlier immigrants had come. 

The authors are to be congratulated for the 
unusual excellence of their chapters which deal 
in vivid detail, within an intelligent pattern of 
interpretation, with economic and cultural con- 
ditions at crucial periods in American history. 
The treatment of literary and artistic develop- 
ments avoids the monotonous and unenlighten- 
ing listing sometimes found. 

In general the treatment of educational his- 
tory is excellent, though one might question the 
omission of the “general education movement” 
in American colleges from the text (the bibliog- 
raphy cites most of the leading works), and the 
inclusion of the long quotation which perhaps 
exaggerates business men’s contro] of American 
education. The summary of the Turner thesis 
states concisely and well the major arguments 
on this theme, though the assessment of Turner’s 
view will seem to his disciples not to recognize 
sufficiently the reservations which Turner him- 
self made and the inadequacy of the historical 
interpretations which he sought to modify. 

One of the most useful parts of this work is 
the Appendix. Each volume contains the text of 
the Constitution (in Volume I through Amend- 
ment SV), and each has both an extended bibliog- 
raphy and a more select one for supplementary 
reading. Some of the better compilations of 
primary sources are cited, and useful lists of 
leading officials and valuable statistics of presi- 
dential elections and of major phases of eco- 
nomic and social development are presented. 

This new History of the American People will 
certainly be popular with college students, with 
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high-school teachers of United States history, and, 
it is to be hoped, with the adult public as well. 
Better students in the upper high school years 
will also find it a most useful reference. Pro- 
fessors Carman and Syrett have made a significant 
contribution to the organization, interpretation, 
and presentation of our national history. 


ROBERT E. KEOHANE 
Shimer College 
Chicago, Illinois 


Mary LIncoLN: BioGRAPHY OF A MARRIAGE. By 
Ruth Painter Randall. Boston, Mass.: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1953. xiv + 555 p. $5.75. 
Most Americans have a picture of Abraham 

Lincoln that is basically correct: that of a gentle, 

patient, kindly man of greatness. They also have 

a picture of his wife, Mary Todd Lincoln: a 

petty, vindictive, jealous woman with an un- 

controllable temper; a woman frequently out of 
her mind, of whom the kindest thing that could 
be said was the possibility that the unhappiness 
of his married life had driven Lincoln on to fame 
and greatness. The present biography will go far 
toward convincing its readers that this last pic- 
ture is both unjust and almost totally inaccurate. 


A decade ago Mrs. Randall and her husband 
(J. G. Randall, foremost Lincoln scholar) be- 
came convinced that “Mary Lincoln needed a 
new trial before the court of historical inyestiga- 
tion, that in view of much new material and 
new means of checking on some of the old “evi- 
dence” which had been accepted, judgment 
should be appealed.” The result is this “biog- 
raphy of a marriage,” providing “that new hear- 
ing in the case of Mary Lincoln.” Mrs. Randall 
has sought, moreover, to go beyond the mere res- 
toration of reputation. She has undertaken to 
portray the character and restore the personality 
of Mrs. Lincoln. 

Tremendous care, thought and insight have 
gone into the preparation of this biography. No 
young college professor ever documented more 
scrupulously, or searched more carefully for 
every shred of evidence that would bear on a 
situation. The author has uncovered new ma- 
terial, has quoted from many letters never before 
used in any published work, and acknowledges 
the assistance of nearly every major Lincoln au- 
thority in the country. The result is a new Mary 
Lincoln, and a new picture of the family life 
of Abraham Lincoln. Lincoln emerges as an even 
warmer personality. Mary is seen, this reviewer 
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This new edition reflects many of the latest develop- 
ments in American economic, social, and political 
life. It discusses the chief problems facing democracy 
in the world today, including those dealing with la- 
bor and management, housing, taxation, interna- 
tional relations, and consumer problems. It retains 
all the features which have made this text so widely 
used for problems of democracy and civics courses. 
25 new charts are provided. 
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believes, for the first time as the courageous, in- 
telligent, loyal and loving person she really was. 
Mrs. Randall is not only convincing, she has 
written a fascinating study of “the personality 
and intimate life of Abraham Lincoln along with 
a full-length biography of his wife.” 

RacpH A. BROWN 
State University Teachers College 
Cortland, New York 


‘THE SHORTER CAMBRIDGE MeEpIEVAL History. By 
C. W. Previté-Orton. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1952. 2 vols. xxi+1202 p. 
$12.50 the set. 

The Cambridge histories are regarded as one 
of the monumental achievements of historical 
scholarship. Unfortunately, like many other 
monumental works they are often passed over by 
the student or teacher who is looking for his 
historical information in attractively packaged 
capsules. It is only fair to say, on the other hand, 
that the serried ranks of the thick volumes of the 
Cambridge ancient, medieval, and modern his- 
tories are a forbidding obstacle to all but the 
most enthusiastic student. The fact that they 
were not intended for continuous reading but 
rather for reference use is still another obstacle 
to the unspecialized reader. 

The late C. W. Previté-Orton was one of the 
editors of the eight-volume Cambridge Medieval 
History. This abridgement was made by him at 
the request of the Syndics of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, and therefore it can be regarded as 
an authoritative condensation and revision of the 
original. It omits the footnotes and extensive 
bibliographies of the larger work. To offset this 
and to make the book more attractive to the gen- 
eral reader the publishers have included 265 il- 
lustrations selected by Dr. S. H. Steinberg. These 
are supplemented by 27 genealogical charts, 26 
outline maps, and, in the appendix, by a chrono- 
logical table with lists of Popes and emperors. 
The set is quite adequately indexed. 

The illustrations alone make these two vol- 
umes one of the handsomest productions from 
an English press since 1940. Dr. Steinberg has 
chosen them largely from contemporary sources 
so that we see how Charlemagne was represented 
to his own age and how a medieval city appeared 
to one of its inhabitants. The student of the his- 
tory of literature will find reproductions of the 
handwriting of Henry V and Petrarch, of an early 
manuscript of Sumer is icumen in, and of a con- 
temporary miniature of Chaucer. 
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Here then is a book for the general reader 
which brings together in a unified narrative the 
often widely separated historical events of the 
4th to 15th centuries. The focus is primarily on 
Western Europe, but there are excellent chapters 
on the rise and spread of Islam and on the history 
of northeastern Europe and medieval Russia. 
The treatment of these !atter topics was one of 
the more notable features of the 8-volume origi- 
nal and has been improved by condensation. 

“Taken as a whole, the history of the Middle Ages after 
the ruin in the West of the ancient civilization is one of 
progress, progress in society, government, order and organi- 
zation, laws, the development of human faculties, of 
rational thought, of knowledge and experience, of art and 
culture.” (—p. 1119-20) 

Previté-Orton’s concluding remarks quoted 
above will jog the complacency of those who per- 
sist in the notion that the medieval period was 
a confused and unenlightened interlude between 
classical antiquity and modern times. It is still un- 
fortunately true that this important epoch is 
given scanty treatment in the average high school 
or college course in general world history. The 
Shorter Cambridge Medieval History will coun- 
terbalance this trend by bringing the riches of 
medieval studies within the reach of the pro- 
spective history teacher who takes his professional 


growth seriously; it will aid the librarian who is 
trying to build a reference collection without un- 
due expenditure; and will give the classroom 
teacher of literature or history the wherewithal 
to challenge the abilities of capable students. 
HARRISON SASSCER 
National Education Association 
Washington, D.C. 


WELLSPRINGS OF Democracy. By John M. Brewer. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. 232 p. 
$4.50. 

“Guidance for Local Societies” is a well chosen 
sub-title for this reference guide with a mission. 
Recognizing, with Tocqueville, the importance 
of “local associations,” the late Dr. John M. 
Brewer has breathed into his practical guide, 
Wellsprings of Democracy, life-giving informa- 
tion for nurturing democracy at its grassroots 
level. 

All the parliamentary rules and procedures one 
could possibly need are given. Since the author 
holds that any “eighth grader” can learn parli- 
amentary law in a very few hours of study and 
practice, it would follow that his treatment of 
the subject would be simple and uncluttered. It 
is. And, because Dr. Brewer gives us reasons for 
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the rules, supplies excellent charts, includes com- 
mon-sense as a prime rule, and emphasizes the 
spirit over the letter, his book becomes a reada- 
ble, non-jargon source for methods of conduct- 
ing a democractic organization. 

A former Associate Professor of Education at 
Harvard University, Dr. Brewer's comments on 
school associations will be of interest to all edu- 
cators: he indicates the shortcomings of demo- 
cratic policymaking in teacher-supervisor rela- 
tions and student councils. He cautions teachers 
that “discussion by itself is not democracy,” nor 
are “dramatics in general,” nor the “staged dis- 
agreement” of our school debates. Democracy, 
he maintains, is discussion for agreement. It is in 
line with this definition that the author develops 
a unique contribution: the Judicial Council for 
checking the power of executive boards. 

There are no greater “joiners” than teachers. It 
therefore seems safe to recommend this excellent 
little guide to all teachers. Faculty advisers—as 
well as students—of discussion groups, and mem- 
bers of school council will particularly benefit 
from its eminently sound advice. 

ALBERT ALEXANDER 


Prospect Heights High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


Basic RuLEs oF Orper. By Thomas H. Elliot. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1952. 108 p. $2. 

PARLIAMENTARY LAW FOR THE LAYMAN. By 
Joseph F. O’Brien. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1952. 248 p. $3.75. 

Of books that aim to perform the difficult task 
of simplifying parliamentary procedure, there 
seems to be no end. During the last few years, 
several appeared as guides to chairmen in their 
effort to run meetings efficiently and amicably. 
The two old reliables, Robert and Cushing, 
have gone through a number of revisions. The 
75th anniversary edition of Robert and the last 
revision of Cushing appeared within the last 
three years. 

Teachers in charge of school clubs will find 
two new books of interest to them. Both promise 
to be widely used for different reasons. The first, 
Basic Rules of Order by Thomas H. Elliot, is a 
concise treatment of the subject in the pocket- 
sized edition with a hard cover. The author pro- 
ceeds very logically from the simple to the com- 
plex situation in parliamentary procedure. The 
language is clear and to the point, but the out- 
standing feature of the book is the presentation 
of a rule followed immediately by a practical ex- 
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ample. There are helpful hints for chairmen and 
parliamentarians. The appendix contains a glos- 
sary of parliamentary terms and a section on 
“How to Organize a Meeting.” 

The second book, Parliamentary Law for the 
Layman, by Joseph F. O’Brien, is a more ex- 
tended and technical treatment of the subject. 
While Elliot’s book is suitable for high school 
boys and girls, this one is apparently meant for 
adults or advanced students. 

Teachers will read with much thought the 
chapter on parliamentary discussion and democ- 
racy in which the author divides the democratic 
process into three parts—parliamentary discus- 
sion, parliamentary law, and _ parliamentary 
strategy. Those interested in group dynamics 
may not agree with this interpretation. The 
article, ““Move Over Mr. Robert,” by Malcom 
Knowles in the June 1952 issue of Adult Leader- 
ship presents a different picture, stressing con- 
sensus. Throughout the book are found interest- 
ing cartoons that illustrate a principle in parlia- 
mentary procedure. The New York Times is 
quoted on several occasions to point up examples 
of parliamentary procedure from the current 
scene. A ready reference chart of parliamentary 
motions is inserted in the middle of the book, 


meant for the immediate needs of chairmen. 

While both books have many commendable 
features, it must be said that the search for a few 
easy lessons to master the complexities of parlia- 
mentary procedure must still go on. 

MEYER TFRKEL 
Yeshiva College 
New York, N.Y. 
© 
SixTy-ONE YEARS IN THE SCHOOL Room. By Law- 
rence Hurst. Boston, Mass.: Meador Publish- 
ing Company, 1952. 255 p. $2.50. 

With the author’s more than three score years 
of classroom experience, this book could have 
been a most valuable one for potential and 
novice teachers. But instead of being a store- 
house replete with helpful techniques and 
methods of instruction, together with advice and 
suggestions on how to make instruction interest- 
ing and lasting, the book concentrates mostly 
upon the author’s travels. For this reason, 
from a professional standpoint, it is disappoint- 
ing. 

The book begins with the relating of the 
author’s early childhood. His schooling com- 
menced in April, 1889, and his teaching career 
terminated June, 1950. It is from his long span of 
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sixty-one years of ui rupted time in the 
school room that the titic of the book is derived. 

After a few years of schooling, the writer was 
successful in passing a tc... lier’s examination and 
thus began his life-time career as a_ teacher. 
Nevertheless, his formal education was continued 
by attendance at higher institutions of learning, 
generally during summer vacations. His teaching 
career began in a small rural school and ended 
with his becoming a department chairman at 
Ball State Teacher's College, where he remained 
until his retirement after thirty-five years. 

The writer, after considerable rambling, man- 
ages to give a vivid description of rural educa- 
tion in the Midwest prior to the turn of this 
century. His comments on a number of the pro- 
fessors under whom he studied, and the influence 
they had upon him and why he considered them 
to be exceptional for various reasons, are excel- 
lent. However, this material covers less than half 
of the book. The remainder concerns itself mostly 
with general and superficial observations on the 
writer’s travels in North America and Europe. 
In his foreword, the author states that his travels 
had a great deal to do with the development of 
his ideas on many educational questions, but he 
fails to indicate this development in the book. 


In spite of these criticisms, the book is enter- 
taining. A person in the teaching profession 
should find it especially interesting and enjoy- 
able because it will help him to recall his own 
experiences as a pupil, student, and teacher. 

Lr. Joun C. MATLON 
United States Army 
(Overseas) 
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